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“Now I see the secret of the making 
of the best persons, 

It is to grow in the open air, and to 
eat and sleep with the earth.” 

— Walt Whitman, “Song of the Open 
Road,” from Leaves of Grass, 1856. 


urprise, Walt Whitman! Welcome 

to the 20th century, pal. Try eat- 

ing and sleeping anywhere “with 

the earth” around these parts, and 
your keister will end up in the hoosegow, 
pronto. That’s the story for people ass 
you, buddy, with your “leaves of grass” 
and songs of freedom. That’s illegal now 
too. You’re in a lot of trouble, buster. 

But wait, what’s this?! PEOPLE ARE 
TREES TOO! This poetic image may offer 
an answer to the North American epidemic 
of “ethnic cleansing” unleashed against our 
nation’s unhoused citizens. At the moment, 
the threat of police-enforced exile is being 
aimed at the dwellers of a homeless 
encampment at the Albany Bulb. 

The Albany City Council has given 
notice that on June 15, the 60 or so indi- 


ae viduals, who live at the old Albany landfill _ 
ce ; icted from the | homes 


they have ‘constructed over the last eight 
years or so on an abandoned landfill, orig- 
inally created by the steady infilling of 
San Francisco Bay in the “60s and “70s 
with trash and construction debris covered 
with a thin layer of dirt. 

This manmade peninsula snakes out 
into the bay and creates a manmade 
lagoon, recently made into a nature pre- 


John Henry Lionheart, a formerly homeless poet, Photo by Robert the Rabbit 
surveys the Albany landfill and reflects on the spirit of Walt Whitman. 


landfill was abandoned to mother nature 
to work her healing magic on the land. It’s 


pearing flora and fauna. 
The Albany Bulb homeless encamp- 


landscape o trails an 
brush and jutting rubble, ‘all iterlaced 7 


now a beautifully 


with thick twisted stee] rebar and rusting 
cables. It’s a jungle out there, folks. 

The title, “PEOPLE ARE TREES TOO!” is 
an oblique reference to the recent $500 
million Headlands Forest purchase to save 
an ancient stand of redwood trees. We 


theorize that it’s just as important to pre- 


serve our planet’s last vestiges of ancient 


bizarre Kafkacsane... : 


“sanctuary there. One wheelchair-using 
squatter, Pat McMullin, was quoted in the: 
East Bay Express as saying, “It won't be 
long before people like me are pushed 
into the sea.” ~ 

These people have no place left to go. 


How can you help? Well, let’s say that the 


services of a qualified arborist and other 
idealistic advocates would be helpful in 


ment may well be the last stop on Earth 
I » for some of the individuals. who now find .. 


Poor people cannot bed down 
anywhere without incurring a 
fine or courting arrest. Should 
one have to pay another to walk 
or sit or sleep upon the earth? 
Is mere existence a condition 
that should require the transfer 
of wealth to another? 


stand of “sequoias humanus” on a large 
tract of composting garbage near 
Berkeley. PEOPLE ARE TREES Too! sup- 
ports the natural right of people every- 


_where to “eat and sleep with the earth,” to 


put down roots and have those roots 
respected, to walk freely upon the earth 
without check or charge, to stop and stand 
when and where they want, to fashion 
shelter or not as they choose. 

We in America recognize the value in 
allowing stands of trees to put down roots 
and grow in the open air undisturbed. 
PEOPLE ARE TREES Too! asks you to con- 
sider the rights of human beings to live free 


as being just as important asthe rights.of - 


trees. Think this view is radical? Take a 
look again at “Song of the Open Road” by 


‘Walt Whitman, America’s poet laureate: 


“To see no possession but you may possess 
it, enjoying all without labor or purchase” 
You wonder how these old codgers 
survived, walking around taking things 
without asking — like they must have 
thought God had promised to provide for 


serve. This vast acreage of completed nomadic culture as it is to save her disap- establishing the existence of a valuable 


: See Walt Whitman in Albany page 15 


Last July, the Homeless Community Resource Center 
merged with a nonprofit organization, the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless, and with that merger, now 
runs the ISSP, the only temporary, emergency shelter for 
homeless people in northern Santa Cruz County. The 
newly opened Page Smith Community House, serving 
AO clients, was also part of the merger. 

The HSC has a budget of about $1.5 million from 
federal, state, county, city, and private donations. But, 
according to Rice, very little of that money reaches the 
homeless clients. 

“Most of the money goes to staff salaries and build- 
ings,” Rice charges. “Donations. of food and clothing 
are picked over by staff members before any of the 
homeless get to see them.” Many people have made 
these claims for years. 

“The quality of food is criminally negligent,” he 
continues. “The conditions in which it is prepared are 
unsanitary. Powdered milk is mixed in the same sink 
the mop buckets are put in. And there is not enough 
food to feed everyone.” 

Breakfast at the HSC’s Free Meal is Spartan, at best. 
On one recent morning, breakfast was one small cup of | 
oatmeal, margarine, and white sugar, with black coffee. 
There were no seconds. Piles of donated sugar donuts 
along with hard bagels and stale bread were available 
in abundance, but there were few takers. A large per- 
centage of homeless clients have severe dental prob- 


by Becky Johnson 


“4 you'd walk right by him, and not even notice. 

& / He didn’t even have a sign. As he sat on his 

backpack, rigged into a semi-comfy seat on 

the steps of the main post office in Santa 

Cruz, and with his bedroll nearby for his visiting 

guests, you would never have thought that this man 
was engaged in a fight to the death. 

He was on a fast until services for homeless people 
in Santa Cruz at the Homeless Services Center (HSC) 
were improved or until he died. “There will be one of 
two outcomes,” the man explained in his gentlemanly 

' Southern drawl. “There’s no doubt I prefer the former.” 

Lou Rice, a 51-year-old client of the Homeless 
Services Center, isn’t from Santa Cruz. He came here 
in January from Savannah, Georgia, and until April 15, 
he slept in the HSC’s Interfaith Satellite Shelter 
Program (ISSP). Most of those nights were spent up at 
the armory, where up to 137 people are housed under 
one roof on winter nights. On occasion, he slept in 
ISSP-participating churches. The process starts by 
waiting in line for a bus at 4 p.m. to get a night’s sleep. 
It ends with a rude awakening next morning at 5:30 
a.m. by a staff member ordering everyone to get up and 
stand in line once again to wait for an exit bus. 

The Homeless Services Center at 115 Coral Street 
in Santa Cruz is where clients take showers, get mail, 
wash clothes, keep stu 1 lockers, get to use phones, 
and twice a day get fed uy the Free Meal. 


Alene Smith photo 
Santa Cruz protester denounces the sleeping ban. 


See Hunger Strike in Santa Cruz page 14 
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St. Mary’s Clients Struggle to Survive Welfare ‘Reform’ 


Above, Lloyd Gaines of St. Mary’s Center gives a food package to a mother and baby. 
At right, the food line outside St. Mary’s testifies to the hunger and need in Oakland. 


“Most people are taking the first crummy little job they can 


Photos by Lydia Gans 


find. They’re getting sold down the river.” 


by Peter Felsenfeld 


f walls could talk, the partitions divid- 

ing the large front room at St. Mary’s 

Center in Oakland would have a story 

or two to tell about big city life. In a 
typical week these walls bear witness to 
neighborhood community meetings, a soup 
kitchen, a substance abuse program for 
seniors, food distribution projects and, at 
night, a homeless shelter. 


. Today the mothers and children lined : 
up outside St. Mary’s will receive grocery’ 


bags stuffed with food and diapers. 

“It’s busy today because it’s the end of 
the month,” said Lloyd Gaines, a volun- 
teer at St. Mary’s Center for the past 
seven years. “The welfare and food 
stamps have run out, so some of these 
people don’t have anything left.” 

For the past 25 years, St. Mary’s has 
offered support services to the low-income 
communities of west and downtown 
Oakland. Conditions in these neighbor- 
hoods have steadily deteriorated in recent 
years, resulting in more homeless seniors 
and hungry families turning to St. Mary’s, 
according to Sister Marilyn Medau, director 
of St. Mary’s Food For All Ages program. 
In addition, changes in the welfare system 
foretell uncertain times ahead. 

“There is confusion and foreboding 
among families in our grocery bag pro- 
gram,” said Sister Marilyn. “Some have 
had their benefits cut off already because 


— Attorney Ed Barnes, East Bay Community Law Center 


they missed their orientation session.” 

Every week, St. Mary’s distributes 40 
grocery bags filled with pasta, spaghetti 
sauce, rice and beans, cereal, peanut but- 
ter and bread, baby food, and diapers to 
families with children under 18. 

Over the past year, Medau has noticed 
an increase in families seeking groceries, 
a fact that she attributes, in part, to wel- 
fare reform. CalWorks (the state’s new 


welfare system that went into effect on 
January 1 1998) requires individuals to” 
work, but ‘many newly employed single — 


mothers don’t make enough One to 
feed their families. 

“The jobs aren’t solving the problem at 
all,” she said. “People are transitioning into 
low-paying jobs and they aren’t able to sup- 
port their families on a reasonable level.” 

According to a CalWorks’ report, 
Alameda County recipients entering the 
work force in 1998 received an average 
wage of $7.25 an hour. Only ten percent 
earned $10 an hour or more. 

Having received her grocery bag, 
Sabrina Lewis (mother of five girls rang- 
ing in age from two months to 15 years) 
sat down to enjoy her first meal of the 
day: a donut and a cup of coffee provided 
by the St. Mary’s staff. It was 2 p.m. 

“I need a job, I just need a job,” Lewis 
said. “Something in food service would be 
nice, because I don’t have money for 
clothes for any kind of office work.” 

A welfare recipient since 1994, Lewis 


said she received pamphlets announcing 
CalWorks orientation sessions, but she 
chose to ignore them because the new 
policies were confusing. As Lewis looks 
for work, the St. Mary’s grocery bag pro- 
gram helps feed her daughters each month 
when the food stamps run out. 

“These people are really nice, they 
help you out so much,” she said. “Other 
churches give you old food — fruit that’s 


bruised or has mildew. The hassles my 
4! family has to deal with are just terrible.” — 


' St. Mary’s client Angela Payton also 
found the new welfare policies incompre- 
hensible and disregarded her CalWorks 
orientation session. She felt the strain, 
however, when benefits were eliminated 
for the son of her 16-year-old daughter. 

“They all live with me, but I don’t get 
anything for the second child,” she said. 
“My daughter’s not old enough to qualify 
for benefits. Getting food here helps, but 
it’s tough. Sometimes the rope can get so 
thin you just snap. But you do what you 
gotta do in this world.” 

Despite the growing need for emer- 
gency food, Sister Medau said the St. 
Mary’s grocery bag program is operating 
at full capacity and doesn’t plan to expand. 
If bags run out, St. Mary’s plans to refer 
clients to available food sources. In addi- 
tion, St. Mary’s has invited legal experts to 
counsel grocery bag program clients about 
the changing welfare system. 


Among St. Mary’s other programs is a 


“My daughter’s not old 
enough to qualify for benefits. 
Getting food here helps, but 
it’s tough. Sometimes the rope 


can get so thin you just snap.” 
— Angela Payton, St. Mary’s Center client 


- preschool that enrolls 30 children every 


weekday from low and middle income 
families. Welfare reform has impacted the 
preschool in several ways, according to 
Director Corinne Lund. 

“Many of our families are involved in 
the CalWorks program, and they pay us as 
if we were a day care center,” Lund said. 
“Tt’s a way for us to get money from par- 
ents who normally wouldn’t be able to pay. 
I appreciate the subsidizing mechanism, 
but it takes a lot of extra paper work.” 

Face-to-face communication with par- 
ents has suffered, Lund said, because 
many newly employed parents no longer 
have time to pick up their children or 
meet with teachers. 

“The prevailing attitude is to get peo- 
ple into the rat race,” Lund said. “From 
my point of view, this means parents are 
often too busy to get involved with their 
child’s school.” 

CalWorks’ ‘Work First’ policy has 


See St. Mary’s Clients page 14 


Santa Cruz Authorities Stonewall Homeless Beatings 


by Robert Norse 


ivehomeless people in Santa 
Cruz have reported beatings 
within a three-week period, and 
that could be just the tip of the 
iceberg. The beating of homeless people 
as a form of sport — what was dubbed 
“trollbusting” in the mid-’80s — has 
returned to Santa Cruz with a vengeance. 
When two men were so seriously sav- 
aged that they went to the hospital, they 
filed police reports, leading to the first- 
ever story on these homeless hate-crimes 
in the local monopoly daily, the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel — a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Wall Street Journal. Even 
then, Santa Cruz Police Sergeant Steve 
Clark, notorious as a longtime harasser of 
the homeless, tried to downplay the recent 
atrocities by claiming that one incident 


reported was the first “in several years.” 
Homeless victims don’t usually report 
these assaults. And Santa Cruz police usu- 
ally don’t investigate these incidents, or 
even respond to police calls. Mark Bohrn, 
who was beaten bloody about the head 


near the Homeless Services Center, police 
were called but failed to uy to three 
separate calls. 

Larry Cessna, who publicly criticized 
the police department for ignoring a beating 
that put him in the hospital in January, soon 


The beating of homeless people — dubbed “‘trollbust- 
ing” in the ‘80s — has returned to Santa Cruz with a 
vengeance, and city officials appear determined to 
ignore these crimes against the poor. 


and suffered fractured ribs and a broken 
finger, waited seven hours at the hospital 
emergency room, but police never arrived 
to take a report. In January, three people 
were beaten, including an elderly man and 
a woman. When the suspects were spotted 


received a citation for an “open container,” 
which threatened him because he was on 
probation. Though he raised the issue 
before three members of the Santa Cruz 
City Council supposedly investigating the 
Sleeping Ban at hearings held in the 


Homeless Dining Area, police never found 
any suspects and the beatings continued. 
Civil liberties attorney Kate Wells’ 
attempt to get the City Council to set up 
an emergency sleeping. area as a safety 
zone got no support from the council. 
Mayor Katherine Beiers, who sits on the 
board of the. Homeless Services Center, 
responded to recent reports of a gang of 
skinhead assailants prowling the homeless 
sleeping areas with clubs and pipes, by 
suggesting that she might put the matter on 
the council agenda in late June for discus- 
sion, leaving those without shelter to dodge 
police and thugs in the month ahead. 
Sleeping and covering up with blankets 
is still a $54 crime in the city limits; the 
County recently ruled that vehicular 
sleeping on public property was illegal in 


See Santa Cruz Beatings page 13 
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HOMELESS MAN Is A CASUALTY OF THREE-STRIKES SAVAGERY 


The indiscriminate misuse of 
three-strikes is a stain upon 
our judicial system — it con- 
verts a judge’s gavel into the 
scythe of the grim reaper. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


alifornia’s three-strikes law was 

enacted in response to public 

fears about violent crime, but it 

has itself become an instrument 
of shocking cruelty and violence. In the 
latest abuse of this indiscriminate legisla- 
tion, prosecutors in Los Angeles effective- 
ly destroyed a hungry, homeless man’s life 
for the “serious felony” of entering a 
church in search of food. 

Gregory Taylor’s “serious felony” was 
being homeless and hungry enough to try 
to pry open a screen over the kitchen door 
of St. Joseph’s Church in search of food. 
Taylor, who is only 37, will now serve 25 
years to life in a California state prison 
because Superior Court Judge James Dunn 
decided that the crime of trying to steal 
bread gave the state the right to steal the 
rest of Taylor’s life. 

The Rev. Allan McCoy testified at the 
trial that he had known Taylor for nine 
years, and had given him food in the past 


and occasionally allowed him to sleep in 


the church building. But in today’s savage 
climate of judicial vengeance, such testi- 
mony counted for nothing. The 2nd 
District Court of Appeal ruled 2-1 that 
Taylor must pay for his hunger by spend- 
ing most of the rest of his life in prison. 


The Associated Press reported that. 


Justice Earl Johnson cast the dissenting 
vote, saying, “A hungry, homeless man is 
sent away for 25 years to life for trying to 
break into a church so he could eat some 
food he thought the church would be glad 
for him to have.” Judge Johnson went on 


to compare Taylor to Jean Valjean, a char- 


acter in Victor Hugo’s renowned novel, 
Les Misérables, who spent 19 years in 
prison for stealing bread to feed his family. 

One wonders if all of those who 
flocked to see the theatrical version of Les 
Misérables, and who were so moved by 
the eloquently performed sufferings of the 
French poor on the stage, have been 
moved to outrage — or feel anything at all 
— about this real-life injustice that is the 
lot of the poor in our own country. 

As French author Anatole France 
wrote, “The law in its majestic equality, 
forbids rich and poor alike to sleep under 
bridges, beg in the streets or steal bread.” 

But, as we all know, the rich do not 
need to steal bread; they have a taste for 
the finer things in life. When upper-crust 
financiers and tycoons burgled billions 
from the savings-and-loans, many got off 
scot-free, while a few were fined or spent 
a short time in a minimum-security camp. 
They looted the future of a nation, and 
received only a slap on the wrist. 

Yet when a homeless man tries to steal 
bread, as Gregory Taylor did, his entire 
life is forfeit. This barbaric punishment 
conveys modern America’s real message 
to the homeless and poor: We intend to 
criminalize increasingly large areas of 
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Art by Victor Armautoff 


“We will remember all those strong arms and hands, 
That never once found justice in the hands that rule this land.” 


Gregory Taylor’s “serious felony” was being homeless and 
hungry enough to try to pry open the kitchen door of St. 
Joseph’s Church in search of food. He will now serve 25 
years to life in a California prison because Judge James 
Dunn decided that the crime of trying to steal bread gave 
the state the right to steal the rest of Taylor’s life. 


your life, and exact savage punishments 
on those who commit the crime of trying 
to stay alive. 

It is not, after all, such a very long step 
from Judge Dunn’s savage sentencing of 
Gregory Taylor for trying to steal food, to 
S.F. Supervisor Amos Brown’s escalating 
war on the poor. Brown started by making 
it a crime for homeless people to sleep or 
hang out in U.N. and Hallidie Plazas;. then 
sought to criminalize homeless people for 


“using shopping carts to carry their scant 


possessions; then tried to outlaw even the 
silent holding up of signs asking for alms. 
This dangerous escalation of attacks on 
the poor greatly increases hostile police 
encounters with homeless people, and can 
lead to lethal outcomes. On May 21, a 
homeless woman was shot to death by a 
Los Angeles police officer who had 
stopped her to ask if the shopping cart she 
was pushing was stolen. Margaret Laverne 
Mitchell is a tragic victim of our society’s 
runaway use of the police to criminalize 
virtually every aspect of homeless life. If 
the police hadn’t harassed her for pushing 
a shopping cart, she would still be alive. 
And now, in San Francisco, Amos 
Brown tries to make it a crime to panhandle 
in front of stores and businesses. Under his 
Draconian regime, not only would the poor 
be jailed for stealing bread, they must be 
punished for even ASKING for bread! 
Even as California politicians expand 
the number of essential, life-sustaining acts 
which are considered crimes if committed 
by homeless people, judges have drastically 
and arbitrarily escalated the severity of sen- 
tencing. 
In the case of Gregory Paylor, this 
homeless man’s two prior convictions were 
not for rape or homicide; rather, he had two 


robbery convictions dating back to the 
1980s. Judge Dunn could have chosen to 
disregard either of those two past convic- 
tions, thereby avoiding laying waste to 
Taylor’s entire life, but he refused. 

The three-strikes law imposes a sen- 
tence of 25 years to life for felonies com- 
mitted by poe with two previous 
“serious” or “violent” felony convictions. 
Most, who ee for the three-strikes ini- 
tiative understood that it would be invoked 
only in the case of extremely violent 
crimes such as first-degree homicide. 

But vengeful prosecutors and judges 
have reshaped the three-strikes law into a 
razor-sharp scythe which cuts with an 
increasingly broad and brutal blow. In 
case after case of what can only be called 
extreme judicial misconduct, prosecutors 
and judges have stolen the entire lives of 
people who were arrested for relatively 
minor, and even nonviolent offenses, as 
long as they had some sort of felony on 
their records, often dating back two or 
three decades. This indiscriminate misuse 
of three-strikes is a stain upon our judicial 
system — it converts a judge’s gavel into 
the scythe of the grim reaper. 

In a letter from prison published in this 
issue of Street Spirit, Mario Vincent 
Perez, sentenced under the three-strikes 
law and currently serving 95 years to life 
in Salinas Valley State Prison, describes 
the hellish conditions that await those sen- 
tenced to a California prison: 

“This immense, maximum-security 
prison complex is the newest jewel in 
California’s gulag archipelago, opened 
just before my arrival. The environment is, 
literally, beyond your imagining, as it 
once was beyond mine. . 

“The whole system is at 200 percent of 
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capacity (this place was immediately over- 
crowded), so it can’t be surprising that 


California prisoners attack each other at 


ten times the rate of any other state’s pris- 
oners. Other states shoot prisoners for try- 
ing to escape ONLY. This prison system 
is unique in shooting us for fighting or act- 
ing aggressive. California kills twice as 
many prisoners as all other states com- 
bined and shoots four times as many.” 


WHEN THE LAW BECOMES A CRIME 


California prosecutors and judges ruled 
that a man arrested for seeking food in a 
church must be jailed for the rest of his 
life. State officials built and filled the 
overcrowded state prisons, then condoned 
the shocking conditions that brutalize 
inmates. California authorities are com- 
plicit in allowing guards at state prisons to 
hold “gladiator contests” and then shoot 
down prisoners in cold blood. 

When the state government perpetrates 
crimes of this magnitude, how does it 
expect to teach citizens to respect the law 
and revere the lives of others? Why were 
prison guards allowed to brutalize and 
murder prisoners for so many years? Why 
can a Superior Court Justice take away the 
entire life of a man who tries to enter a 
church in search of food? 

When those in positions of power cal- 
lously violate all notions of justice, fair- 
ness, and human rights under the pretense 
of upholding the law, then the system of 
law itself has become something perilous- 
ly close to a criminal system. 

Whenever I think of Superior Court 
Judge James Dunn, who washed his hands 
like Pilate and sentenced a homeless man 
to rot in prison for the rest of his life for 
trying to take food from a church, I’ll 
remember Holly Near singing about Judge 
Webster Thayer’s sentencing of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the song, “Two Good Arms”: 
“Who will remember Judge Webster Thayer 
One hand on the gavel, 
the other resting on his chair; 

Who will remember the 
hateful words he said, 
Speaking to the living 

in the language of the dead...” 


When I think of Gregory Taylor, jailed 
for decades for the crime of being hungry, 
and Margaret Mitchell, killed by police for 
the crime of pushing a shopping cart, [ll 
remember all those who “never once, found 
justice in the hands that rule this land.” 


“We will remember this good shoemaker 
We will remember this poor fish peddler 
We will remember all the 

strong arms and hands 

That never once found justice 

in the hands that rule this land.” 
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EicHorN Decision: New Toor To Reciaim OLD LIBERTIES 


In San Diego, when four 
slumber-felons told the 
judge they were fighting 
their cases with the 
Kichorn right to use the 
necessity defense, the 
court dropped the cases. 
A new defense was in town. 


by Robert Norse 


here isn’t much in the way of 

new shelter or truly affordable 

housing in San Diego, as city 

officials continue to keep the 
homeless from their legal right to use the 
Naval Training Center for housing (as 
provided by the federal Stuart McKinney 
Act giving homeless people first priority 
for abandoned military facilities). But 
human rights activists are successfully 
attacking the City’s Sleeping Ban through 
an old court tool given new life in a recent 
Appellate Court decision. 

Street Light writer and homeless advo- 
cate Roger Scott is distributing a simple 
flyer downtown that is, by his report, 
already making large ripples in the court 
and on the street. The flyer reads: 

“Call Info Line 1-800-227-0997 before 
you go to sleep at night to verify that there 
are no emergency shelter beds available. 
If you receive a citation from the police 
for illegal camping, do not admit guilt for 
anything. Merely state that you contacted 
Info Line and were told that there was no 
shelter available. When you go to court 
(a) plead not guilty, (b) ask for legal rep- 
resentation, (c) ask for a jury trial, (d) tell 
your attorney to assert the necessity 
defense as stated in the Eichorn decision.” 

The recent Eichorn decision does not 
actually overturn outright any of the many 
California municipal sleeping bans. But it 
makes prosecution of such so-called 
“quality of life” misdemeanors very hard, 
time-consuming, and expensive. 

On January 25, the Fourth Appellate 
Court ruled that “sleep is a physiological 
need, not an option for humans,” and 
“necessity is a valid defense to the charge 
of violating a city ordinance banning 
sleep in public areas.” [“Eichorn Decision 
Upholds Sleep as a Human Right,” 
March, 1999, Street Spirit.] 

On May 12, the California Supreme 
Court upheld Eichorn by refusing to 
review the City of Santa Ana’s appeal. 
They further declined to decertify it, 
thereby making it binding precedent 
statewide, which all state courts are 
required to follow. 

Defendants can cite Eichorn to force 
local judges to allow them to argue the 
“necessity defense” in any camping case. 
The necessity defense requires a rather 
complicated and extensive showing by the 
defendant that she or he had to break the 


by Holman Monell 


The sleeping heads as I walk on down 


SAN FRANCISCO TENDERLOIN, DAWN 


I walked the before-dawn streets of the city 

Of St. Francis, seeing how many doorways in the cold 
Were filled with children, women, not very old 
Sleeping under newsprint and cardboard, pity 

A scarce commodity in this impersonal town. 

I am appalled and leave dollar bills under 


Taylor Street or Mason. Who tore asunder 

The social fabric, such that these poor and weak, 
Children of the children of God who still seek 
Succor and relief from cold and hunger where 
The streets yield paltry sad gleanings: there 

Is where we all could be but for the grace 
Of God; we but need to put a human face. 


See: Ee RE At 
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When police found Roger Scott sleeping down at the 
Concourse to kick off a new round of the People’s 


Establishment protest, they arrested and jailed him. 
But this time, after four hours of screaming “lawsuit” 
and “Eichorn,” they released him without charges. 


law to avert a worse evil; that is, they had 


to break the law in order to sleep because 
no other legal options were available. 

’ Since no city of any size in the U.S. 
has adequate shelter for their local home- 
less population, Eichorn puts a powerful 
tool in the hands of homeless people with 


enough strength, savvy, and support to. 


wind their way through the court process. 


Last year, San Diego homeless activists. 


launched and sustained the largest and 
longest homeless protest on the West 
Coast in years: the three-month-long, 200- 
person-strong, City Center Sleep-In at the 


Concourse. Police succeeded in dispersing 


“The People’s Establishment” protest with 
threats to arrest and. prosecute sleepers for 
illegal “lodging” — a misdemeanor with 
penalties of up to $1000 and/or six months 
in jail. 

But this year, with Eichorn on the 


books, things are different. When police 
found Roger. Scott sleeping down at the 


an after-image of a dream. 


even here, in a commons: 
in the green field of flesh 
where all lie down, 

where all may rest. 


San Francisco (1) 


It is there we hunker down, 


Concourse to kick off a new round and a - 


second year of the _ People’s 
Establishment, they arrested and jailed 


him. But this time, after four hours of 
‘screaming “lawsuit” and “Eichorn,” they 


released him without charges. 
When Scott began distributing his 
“Call the Info Line” flyer, urging people 


_ to take their cases to trial with the Eichorn 


defense, police spread the word that 
Scott’s action was prompting the cops to 
crack down. But when four slumber- 
felons told the judge they were fighting 
their cases with the Eichorn right to use 
the necessity defense, the court dropped 
the cases. A new defense was in town. 
Attorney Kate Wells has represented 
over 100 Sleeping Ban cases in Santa 
Cruz stemming from the seven-month 
City Hall Sleepers Protest — a peaceful 
civil disobedience challenge to the harsh 
law that declares, “Go to sleep after 11 


p.m., go to jail.” Judge Tom Kelly told | 
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by Peter Marin by Peter Marin by Peter Marin 
And now there is this, Here too when the poor Our powers 
where men have come laying claim | | out of their solitudes now sodden and lost, 
in the emptiness of the park | made this poor thing, sullen in the endless 
P P this meek beast now toothless in rage, 
to what no fence encloses fall of this demise, . : 
E community, the cops came 
and without a name violent in displeasure, our hands cut off, limbs. shorn, 
remains in the twilight taking their things, alone in the tenement 
among the elms tearing down their tents, leaving | | heart of the trunk of the body 


Chains, my comrades, 
are what we hear in the dark 


Soon, soon, mornings of 
freedom and light! 


them only the bare bones of exile, 
men stripped as if for the block: 


falling from chafed ankles or wrists. 


Wells that the Sleeping Ban was constitu- 
tional because “homeless people can just 


_ as well sleep during the day.” 


“Now that argument won’t fly,” Wells 
says. “Since there’s never adequate shelter 
space in Santa Cruz, defendants can 
always argue that health and safety are a 
necessity that requires them to sléep, even 
though City Council would prefer that 
people without money move on. 

“Back in January I tried to get City 
Council to open an emergency sleeping 
zone for homeless people being beaten by 
sadistic so-called trollbusters. I was shown 
the door. They added insult to injury by 
reaffirming the Sleeping and Blanket 
Bans. [“Activists Charge Bad Faith as 
Santa Cruz Upholds Sleeping Ban,” April, 
1999, Street Spirit.] Now they may have to 
listen at last and provide safe sleeping 
spaces or face substantial lawsuits.” 

Cities eager to engage in “homeless 
cleansing” must pay for police, prosecu- 
tor, public defender, and jury trial in an 
extended trial process that provides for a 
lengthy hearing of the necessity defense, a 
nightmare for judges used to quick con- 
victions of homeless “sleep-criminals.” 

Eichorn is similar in spirit to the 1992 
Pottinger ruling by Florida Federal Judge 
Clyde Atkins. That decision struck down 
and enjoined Miami, Florida’s anti-home- 
less police behavior. The 1998 court settle- 
ment there immunized Miami’s homeless 
from arrest for “life-sustaining” misde- 
meanors unless shelter beds were available. 
“Crimes” such as sleeping, setting up a tent 
in a park, public urination or defecation 
were no longer arrestable offenses until a 
legal sleeping area was available. 

San Diego’s homeless newspaper, 
Street Light, reports that only one of the 


reactionary City Councilmembers supports 
opening a women-and-children’s. shelter 


‘during the summer. Mayor Susan Golding 
‘has no interest in opening up any additional 


(much less adequate) emergency shelter for 
that city’s 5000 downtown homeless. With 
Eichorn established law, she must now 
either do just that, tell her police to lay off, 
or face a round of lawsuits that might 
relieve the City of surplus funds. 

The Pottinger settlement brought $1.5 
million to Florida attorneys and homeless 
people as damages for civil rights viola- 
tions and property losses. The thréat ‘df a 
similar blow to the pocketbook in San 
Diego may shake loose a few shekels for 
basic needs, even as street activists use the 
law to protect their right to sleep without 
midnight police interruption. 

The Eichorn decision isn’t of much use 
if you can’t get a jury trial. The main 
point of arguing a “necessity” defense is 
to appeal to a jury’s basic conscience and 
common sense. Some cities, including 
Santa Cruz, have sleeping bans where the 
“crime” of sleeping is not a misdemeanor 
(where you get a jury trial and a free pub- 


See New Tool to Reclaim Liberties page 15 
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now slummed then slammered 
into submission: 

the last-fallen bodies 

on a lost harvest-ground, 
wounded forever, 

fathers and sons. 
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The basic philosophy of wel- 
fare today is steeped in 
Calvinism, which says that 
people are poor and suffer- 
ing because they are sinners; 
therefore, they’re to blame 
for their own tragedy. 


by Sharon Pearson 


“Blessed are the cracked, for they 
shall let in the light.” — author unknown 


“It’s more important what we do to 
people,” he said, “than what we do for 
them.” I looked at him. He was a home- 
less, middle-aged, gay Alaskan Indian 
with one glass eye whose family was in 
the publishing business. It was 1985 and 
I was a middle-aged sociology/journal- 
ism student struggling to keep up my 
studies as I prowled the streets of 
Anchorage talking with homeless people, 
trying to figure out what had become of 
the American Dream and why so many 
people were homeless. 

“And what you have to remember,” 
John said, “is that there are more layers 
of illusion and deception wrapped 
around welfare than wrapped around life 
and death itself.” 

I was trying to jot down what he was 
saying in my journal, but I was a little 
drunk. We had just split a bottle of wine 
sitting at a kitchen table, sterno candles in 
a cast-iron frying pan burning low, while 
we watched a frozen turkey thaw. 

“This,” he said — pointing to the drip- 
ping turkey, a pumpkin pie, and waving a 
ten-dollar bill in the air — “is real charity 
and this” — he picked up a few food 
stamps — “isn’t.” 

“Food stamps aren’t charity?” I asked 
as I glanced, at the turkey, pie and money 
a Hee had brought. 
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a 
Welfare’s New ‘Tough Love’ Is As Old as Calvinism 


“POVERTY” 


“Nope,” he replied. “They’re welfare.” 
“So what’s the difference?” I prodded. 
“The difference,” he said, “is simple.” 
He had tilted his head so that his one 
good eye could see the Top tobacco he was 
rolling into a cigarette. “Charity and wel- 
fare,” he said, looking up at me for a 
moment and then down at his tobacco, “are 
not the same. Charity is love of humanity 
— nothing less and nothing more. And 
welfare is only the illusion of charity. 
Welfare is a cold impersonal industry dis- 
guised as nonprofit; ‘but désigned to ‘maxi-" 
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mize profits which are then absorbed by 
the salaries of non-homeless people and 
the overhead they create, so that love of 
profit replaces love of people.” 

That little scene took place a long time 
ago in a former massage parlor converted 
by me into a homeless shelter. The spiral 
journal I wrote in that night is now frayed 
and missing its cover. But when I read 
John Mark’s words, I realize that the jour- 
nal and all the other journals that followed 
are, in fact, talismans representing my ini- 


Cush into What John ‘called layers of illu- 
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sion and deception. 

Now, 14 years later, I am no longer 
deceived. Life and death are dependent 
upon charitable acts which demand per- 
sonal sacrifice and are driven by love of 
humanity. Welfare is tough love steeped 
in psychobabble: “If I become my 
brother’s and sister’s keeper and don’t 
insist upon their helping themselves, I 
create unhealthy dependencies.” 

The basic philosophy of welfare 
today is steeped in Calvinism, AA, and 
New Age metaphysics. Calvinism says 
that people are poor and suffering 
because they are sinners; therefore, 
they’re to blame for their own tragedy. 

AA says that people are poor and suf- 
fering and drunk because they came 
from dysfunctional backgrounds; there- 
fore, they had little or no parenting and 
expect others to take care of them. — 

New Age metaphysics says we create 
our own reality; therefore it is up to us to 
change it. But all three philosophies 
ignore our interdependence which 
demonstrates again and again that when 
one part is harmed, the whole is harmed. 

The poverty service industry in the 
U.S. is no longer as profitable as it once 
was because over time it became too 
difficult to convince taxpayers that wel- 
fare worked. So, to solve the problem, 
departments of welfare have kicked peo- 
ple off and are now criminalizing home- 
lessness, keeping the poor in jails and 
prisons. And this. one-criminal-size-fits-all 
shift is denying poor Americans the abili- 
ty to even have limited control and influ- 
ence over what is happening to them, thus 
rendering their share of the American 
Dream null and void. Rs 

In the meantime, suffering is spreading 
into every neighborhood in the nation as 
more and more homeless people become 
alienated, are forced into a life of crime to 


"See Welfare Fails the Test page 14 


Trashing the Social Contract 


by Art a 


elfare had its inception with the 

English Poor Laws. It was cre- 

ated during the Elizabethan era 
to provide an existence for the English 
.serfs.when they were liberated from serf- 
dom and the lords were therefore no 
longer obligated to provide for the serfs’ 
cradle-to-grave existence on the lords’ 
estates. Welfare grew out of an unstated 
“Social Contract” from the Conservative 
Party, based on the idea that government 
should undertake the greatest good for the 
weakest segment of the people. 

For the past 200 years, we have been 
living under a system known as the indus- 
trial capitalist state. During this uncivi- 
lized “civilization” there are periodic 
booms and busts which wreak havoc with 
the lives of workers and their families. — 

Now we live in a “post-modern” era of 

humankind. The boom-and-bust cycles 
_are now just one of a number of changes 
_ that are rapid, radical, and unpredictable. 
' Governments and the people they govern 
are equally unable to overcome these 
adversities in their lives. 

President Clinton has proclaimed that 
the welfare “reform” bill passed by 

- Congress just over two years ago is work- 

ing. The reality, however, is that this law 
is welfare repeal, not welfare reform. The 
“Social Contract” is no longer part of the 
political fabric of our society. We as a 
people have been given the inalienable 
right to starve and to live under bridges as 
a new/old way of life. 

Who are the population of welfare 
recipients? And what is the true nature of 
workfare? These questions are going 


almost totally unanswered by a society 


“MUNICIPAL LOOSING ie 
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President Clinton’ S alkane bill i is welfare repeal, not welfare 
reform. The “Social Contract” is no longer part.of the politi- . 
cal fabric of our society. We as a people have been given the 
inalienable right to starve and to live under bridges. 


enthralled by the idea that merely shrink- 


-ing welfare caseloads indicates that wel- 


fare “reform” is succeeding. 
A recent edition of the San Diego 
Union-Tribune boasted that “County 


Welfare Rolls Dropped 28 Percent” in the 


last year. And President Clinton’s State of 
the Union address boasted that vast 
armies of mothers will no longer be on 
welfare — to bipartisan applause. 

Between 60 to 85 percent of U.S. wel- 


fare recipients are women and children. 
Women’s housekeeping and child-rearing 
work is real, but their federal government 
doesn’t recognize it, or the value it creates, 
as part of the productivity of our economy. 
Sandy Smith Madsen, a former welfare 
mom who went to the University of 
Tennessee, wrote an article in the July 31, 
1998, Chronicle of Higher Education detail- 
ing the struggles of students like her, strug- 
gling to meet the often conflicting demands 


of welfare requirements and education. 

“The 1996 welfare reform signed by 
President Clinton was based on the 
premise that the mothers who are the 
heads of more than 90 percent of all wel- 
fare families are lazy, irresponsible, dis- 
honest, ignorant and, yes, sextially 
promiscuous,” Madsen wrote. “It also 
assumed that neither caring for children 
nor going to college is work.” 

One of the students Madsen inter- 
viewed was a 49-year-old woman who 
was attending classes at Middle 
Tennessee State University in the fall 
‘semester of 1996. She went to class for 15 
hours per week, worked 20 hours a week 
at a “workfare” job to earn a non-living 
wage, and studied a minimum of two 
hours at home for every hour she spent in 
class. In her “leisure” time, she took care 
of three children. That semester, her 
cumulative grade point average fell from 
3.5 to 2.5 — and she was forced to take 
time off from her classes, and from the 
“work activity” mandated by law, to 
recover from exhaustion. 

San Diego County Supervisor Pam 
Slater was recently quoted as being wor- 
ried that welfare mothers will hire. them- 
selves out to other families on Saturdays 
to do their housework, as well as their 
own, to provide for their“children. For 
over a decade, the San Diego Board of 
Supervisors has provided a General Relief 
(GR) fund based on the living ‘standards 
of the late 1970s — a level that is not 
enough to provide for the life of a canary 
— and they’ve repeatedly tried to weasel 
out of their legal obligation even to do 
that much for “the poorest of the poor.” 


See Trashing the Social Contract page 14 
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We Are More Than Our Symptoms Jalling Mental Health Clients is 
Cruel and Unusual Punishment 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


s I lie in bed, practically catatonic 
A‘ stress fatigue and: muscle 
pain (a medication side effect), 
feeling like crying to get some release 
from the very long day I have had, I.write 
this and realize that I am more than my 
symptoms. We all are. 
I have manic depression, and it has 
really been acting up for almost a year 
now. I have been in a partial hospital pro- 


gram on and off since August. I have run _ 


the gamut of symptoms: depression, suici- 
dal thoughts, anxiety, crying fits, hypo- 
mania, paranoia, mood swings. I have felt 
overwhelmed often, for a long time now. 
But I, my soul, my being, has grown 
stronger despite all this. 

I could look back at this past year and 
think, “What a mess I have been!” But 
instead 1 can choose to note my accom- 
plishments. I have been published a lot. I 
have almost finished a 100-page book that 
I’ve been working on for nine years. I 
maintained another year of an excellent 
marriage. I have made some really cool 
friends. I’ve taken care of my pets well. 

‘have broken my record for keeping a 
job and have been promoted. I have 
helped some people, let go of some 
garbage. I have learned a lot about myself. 
I have allowed a lot of support from oth- 
ers, and gotten along well with my family. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


I have become more direct and 
assertive. I have had the fortitude that has 
been required to get through this year. 

I have long-term and short-term goals. I 
live one day at a time right now, but I can 
see a future for myself too. I can see more 
education, more self-knowledge, more 
health, children, a bigger apartment, lasting 
relationships, more stability. These visions 


keep me going, when I feel barely capable. — 


I see that I am more than my symp- 
toms, and I see others are the same way. I 
have learned a lot from people around me 
who are also considered “mentally ill.” I 
see intelligence and caring, despite hard- 
ship. And growth. And despite all the 
symptoms that wear me down so heavily 
at times, I feel inspired. 
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Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


ON PSYCHIATRY | 


1. Recent memory loss [produced by ECT] could be compared to erasing a tapé recording.” 
ROBERT E. ARNOT (U.S. psychiatrist and electroshock specialist), “Observations on the Effects of Electric 
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Convulsive Treatment in Man—Psychological,” Diseases of the Nervous System, September 1975 


2. Psychiatry has unleashed an epidemic of neurologic disease on the world. Even if 
tardive dyskinesia were the only permanent disability produced by [the major neu- 


It is the physical cleanliness 
of this animal shelter that 
most emphasizes its aura of 
death. The other people 
here seem totally oblivious 
to what I perceive. They are 
perfectly happy. 


by Jack Bragen 


begin this story in the parking lot of a 
[= animal shelter. The reason I 

mention it is because this place has an 
energy which is painfully inspiring. I 
sense death here. This place is like 
Auschwitz for animals. The despair and 
death in the air, the fear and pain of ani- 
mals, is not unlike the aura of humans. at 
Santa Rita Jail, where I was once locked 
up. This was in 1982, during the first 
episode of my schizophrenic disability. 

Jail is not a fun place; it is a place of 
cruelty and punishment. And it is far too 
easy to be locked up in it, unless you have 
a lot of money. There is an error in the 
thinking of our culture which is that we 
need to punish people. For many years 
after 1982, I carried the emotional scars of 
being wrongfully punished. To this day, I 


am partly angered and mostly scared by 
the sight of uniforms on men. 

In 1982, my mind began to malfunc- 
tion. (The cause of it is not important for 
this article.) I ended up in a mental hospi- 
tal, then jail, and then more mental hospi- 


_ tals. I was put in these places because my 


malfunctioning mind caused me to break 
some of the rules. When I started to get 
better (partly because of drug therapy) I 
was diagnosed as having the illness of 
schizophrenia. 

The diagnosis could easily be correct, 
yet I’d like to speak about a cruel and 
insane culture which defined this diagno- 
sis! Errors in our culture’s thinking 
include: the concept of punishment; the 
concept of ownership of others; the concept 


of being morally right; and the concept that 


your suffering is not my suffering. 
It is the physical cleanliness of this ani- 


_ tal shelter that most emphasizes its aura 


of death. The other people here seem 
totally oblivious to what I perceive: They 
are perfectly happy. It may not even be 
possible to see the cruelty of imprison- 
ment if one has never been physically 
confined, never had one’s rights taken 


away, never had decisions about one’s | 
very destiny made by unseen managers... 


7. Of all tyrannies a tyranny sincerely exercised for the good of its victims may be the 
most oppressive. It may be better to live under robber barons than under omnipotent 
moral busybodies. The robber baron’s cruelty may sometimes sleep, his cupidity may 
at some point be satiated; but those who torment us for our own good will torment us 


_ without end for they do so with the approval of their own conscience.... Their very 


kindness stings with intolerable insult. To be “cured” against one’s will and cured of 
states which we may not regard as disease is to be put on a level with those who have 


not yet reached the age of reason. - 


C. S. LEWIS (British writer), “The Humanitarian Theory of Punishment,” God in the Dock, 1910) > © 


8. There is something odd, if not downright ironic, about the picture of millions of 
American school children filing out of “drug-awareness” classes to line up in the 
school nurse’s office for their midday dose of [Ritalin]. mite 
KEN LIVINGSTON (American writer), “Ritalin: Miracle Drug or Cop-Out?” Public Interest, Summer 1997. 
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roleptics, such as Haldol, Thorazine, and Prolixin], by itself, this would be among the 
worst medically-induced disasters in history. 

PETER R. BREGGIN (U.S. psychiatrist), Psychiatric Drugs: Hazards to the Brain, 1983. [Tardive dyskinesia 
is a neurological disorder marked by involuntary, rhythmical movements of the mouth, tongue, jaw, and/or 
extremities (e.g., puffing of cheeks, protrusion of tongue, and spasms). There is no treatment for the condition, 
which affects most long-term neuroleptic users; it is usually permanent and often accompanied by dementia.] 
3. I was six years old [in 1944]. My mother had been locked up in a mental hospital 
just before I was born, and I was a ward of the state. A psychiatrist at Bellevue 
Hospital in New York, Dr. Lauretta Bender [1897-1987], had just begun her infamous 
series of experiments with shock treatment on children, and she needed more subjects. 
So I was diagnosed as a “childhood schizophrenic,” torn away from my foster parents, 


and given 20 shock treatments.... Was this the work of some isolated sadist, some mad 


scientist practicing in a closet? No, the psychiatrist who did this to me and several hun- 
dred other children is still a leader in her field, with many articles published in presti- 
gious psychiatric journals; she still draws a salary from the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. And not one voice was ever raised within the entire 
psychiatric profession to protest what she had done. {Italics in original.] 

TED CHABASINSKI (Berkeley attorney), “Electroshock: Medical Cure or Physical Torture?: Ex-patient 
Calls It ‘Destructive,’” Daily Californian (Berkeley), 27 October 1982 

4. Insanity and psychosis can no longer be respected as meaningful definitions—but are 
used by limited individuals in positions of social power to describe ways of behaving and 
thinking that are alien, threatening, and obscure to them. [Italics. in original.] 

SEYMOUR KRIM (American writer), “The Insanity Bit,” Views of a Nearsighted Cannoneer, 1961 


5. “Schizophrenia” is a strategic label, like “Jew” was in Nazi Germany. If you want to 
exclude people from the social order you must justify this to others but especially to 
yourself. So you invent a justificatory rhetoric. That’s what the really nasty psychiatric 
words are all about: they are justificatory rhetoric, legitimizing the removal'of the peo- 
ple so labeled from society. It’s like labeling a package “garbage;” it means, “take it 
away,” “get it out of my sight,” etc. That’s what the word “Jew” meant in Nazi 

| Germany; it did not mean a person with a certain kind of religious belief. It meant: 
“vermin,” “gas him!” I am afraid that “schizophrenia” and “sociopathic personality”. 

_ | and many other psychiatric diagnostic terms mean exactly the same thing. - 

| THOMASS. SZASZ (U.S. psychiatrist), interview, New Physician, June 1969 


| 6. The doctors kept talking to Rosemary [who had been given a local anesthetic], get- 
ting her to sing or count. When the patient became sleepy and disoriented, the two doc- 


tors could tell the [lobotomy] operation was working. As long as she continued to sing 
out and to add and subtract, the doctors kept cutting awa’ 


er area of the brain... Rosemary had been Rose’s child, Rose’s burden, and her daughter 
was now [after the operation] like a painting that had been brutally slashed so it was 
scarcely recognizable. fas 

LAURENCE LEAMER (American writer), referring to the lobotomy performed by Walter Freeman and James 
W. Watts on Rosemary Kennedy in 1941, The Kennedy Women: The Saga of an American Family, 1994 


, destroying a larger and larg- 


[Ritalin is the trade name of a stimulant drug administered to children diagnosed with Attention Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD). An estimated 2-3 million children in the U.S. take Ritalin regularly. ] 

9. Psychiatry can so easily be a technique of brainwashing, of inducing behavior that is 
adjusted, by (preferably) non-injurious torture. In the best places, where straitjackets 
are abolished, doors are unlocked, leucotomies largely forgone, these can be replaced 
by more subtle lobotomies and tranquilizers that place the bars of Bedlam and the 


locked doors inside the patient. 
R. D. LAING (British psychiatrist), preface (1964) to The Divided Self, 1959 


10. I avoid using words like schizophrenia just as I avoid using [racial epithets]. 

KARL MENNINGER (U.S. psychiatrist, “dean of American psychiatry”), “Psychiatrists Use Dangerous 
Words,” Saturday Evening Post, 25 April 1964 

11. A vast medical literature provides strong evidence that electroconvulsive therapy 
causes permanent brain damage, including loss of memory and catastrophic deterioration 
of personality... During my 20 years as a community psychiatrist I have treated many 


patients who have been subjected to shock therapy. My experience as a clinician corrob- 


orates the many empirical studies that conclude that electroconvulsive therapy is abusive 


_and inhumane, and causes irreversible physical and emotional damage. 
HUGH L. POLK (U.S. psychiatrist), letter to New York Times, 1 August 1993 


12. Sanity — an aptitude to judge of things like other men, and regular habits, etc. Insanity. 
a departure from this. : 

BENJAMIN RUSH (physician, “father of American psychiatry”), “Notes for Lectures,” 5 November 1810, 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, ed. George W. Corner, 1948 

13. TERROR acts powerfully upon the body, through the medium of the mind, and 
should be employed in the cure of madness.... FEAR, accompanied with PAIN, and a 
sense of SHAME, has sometimes cured this disease. Bartholin speaks in high terms of. 
what he calls “flagellation” in certain diseases. | 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Medical Inquiries and Observations Upon the Diseases of the Mind, 1812 

14. The psychiatric profession’s most distinguishing feature... [is] the deliberate, sys- 
tematic dehumanization of man, in the name of mental health, = 9” = 


THOMAS S#SZASZ, foreword to Seth Farber, Madness, Heresy, and the Rumor of Angels: The Revolt 


Against the Mental Health System, 1993 


15. Mystification is the psychiatrist’s defense against the danger of being found out. oe 


16. Psychiatry has replaced religion as “the opium of the people.” a 

17. “Schizophrenia” is a term psychiatrists hang ‘on people who won’t knuckle under to 

their authority. aS JOE ci aan slar ged 
seeccmieveais 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin F ranklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. ee 
Leonard Roy Frank has just published Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collec- 


tion of more than 20,000 quotations now available at Bay Area bookstores. 
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Activists Condemn Police Killing of Homeless Woman 


The police shooting of a 
homeless woman in Los 
Angeles triggers an 
anguished debate about 
police violence and forced 
psychiatric treatment. 


by Terry Messman 


he killing of a homeless, 
African-American woman by 
the Los Angeles police has 
sparked outrage among activists 
concerned that the shooting was unjusti- 
fied, and that the woman’s only suspected 
“crime” was being in possession of a 
shopping cart to carry her belongings. 

At protests held immediately after the 
shooting, many charged that a pattern of 
police racism and hostility towards home- 
less people contributed to the tragedy. But 
members of a growing movement to 
restrict the civil liberties of mental-health 
clients have seized on the incident to blame 
the victim, arguing that forced psychiatric 
treatment could have prevented her from 
being on the streets in the first place. 

On May 21, a homeless woman push- 
ing a shopping cart was stopped by two 
Los Angeles police officers who ques- 
tioned her to see if her cart was stolen. 
Reports indicate that Margaret Laverne 
Mitchell, 54, attempted to keep walking. 

When the officers again tried to stop 
her, she felt threatened and pulled out a 


screwdriver to defend herself. One of the 


officers, who said he felt threatened, 
pulled out his gun and shot Mitchell dead 
with one shot. 

Many activists are asking why two 
police officers couldn’t have found a less 


lethal way to subdue a 54-year-old | 


woman who was only 5 feet 1 inches tall, 
and weighed 102 pounds... 00. ose 35. 

“The shooting has caused tremendous 
outrage,” said Ron Schraiber, a patients 
rights advocate who has worked for many 
years with homeless people and mental- 
health groups in Los Angeles County. 

_“The woman was university educated 
and had worked in a bank before becom- 
ing homeless,” he explained. “She had 
lived on the streets for several years and 
was a fixture in the community. She was 
taking care of her own needs.” 

‘Why was it necessary for the police to 
stop, interrogate, and then use lethal force 
against an impoverished woman simply 
because she was using a shopping cart? 

' As in San Francisco and other cities in 
California, Los Angeles police had recent- 
ly begun cracking down on homeless peo- 
ple and confiscating their shopping carts. 
The Los Angeles Catholic Worker had 
protested this move to criminalize the 


homeless by purchasing and giving away _ 


shopping carts to street people. 


. The community responded to Mitchell’s’ 


killing with protests denouncing the use of 
lethal force. Many charged that racism and 
prejudice against the homeless played a 
role in the shooting; Schraiber said that 
police antipathy towards mental-health 
clients may also be a pervasive problem. 

: Mitchell’s son told reporters that his 
mother began to experience psychological 
difficulties that contributed to her home- 


lessness, and didn’t seek treatment. But — 


Schraiber pointed out that she had found 
the strength and ability to survive on the 
streets. The only reason the police had for 
stopping her was her use of a shopping 


cart at a time when many localities have 


- acted to criminalize their possession. 

.. Shortly after the shooting, champions 
of forced psychiatric treatment of home- 
less people with suspected mental prob- 


lems began using the tragic circumstances | 


of Mitchell’s death to argue for new laws 


to make it easier to coerce people into 
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Art from Madness Network News Reader, © 1974 


Forced psychiatric treatment muzzles the spirit. 


mandatory treatment and confinement. 

E. Fuller Torrey, an advocate for this 
push to override the civil liberties of men- 
tal-health clients, and Carla Jacobs, direc- 
tor of the Treatment Advocacy Center, 
argue that if the laws governing forced 
treatment were changed, Mitchell would 
have been involuntarily committed and 
treated, and thus would not have been on 
the street and not been shot. 

Schraiber criticized the quick rush to 
judge the victim and blame her for being 
homeless and becoming a police casualty.” ~ 

“Instead of looking at the police prac- 
tices, advocates of forced treatment are 
saying that if we just deprived people of 
their rights, this tragedy might be avoided,” 
he said. “But this shooting is a moral and 


© ethical questioti, not a medical problem'to ~ 


be solved with forced treatment.” 

The controversy over Mitchell’s killing 
occurs in the context of a new nationwide 
push to reinstate involuntary outpatient 
commitment or confinement in psychi- 
atric wards. Conservative Los Angeles 
Supervisor Michael Antonovich recently 
succeeded in pushing through a pilot pro- 
gram that targets so-called “mentally ill” 
homeless people in the San Gabriel 
Valley and parts of San Fernando Valley. 

The program, now approved by the 
L.A. County Board of Supervisors, will 
utilize an outreach team to identify home- 
less people on the streets, and a “conser- 
vator investigator” to initiate temporary 
conservatorship proceedings to force 
street people into psychiatric treatment. 

“I’m concerned about the restriction of 
human rights in all this,” Schraiber: said. 
“Once you’re identified as ‘mentally ill’ 
you can be picked up almost summarily. 


. This is more a tool of social control than 


of actualizing someone’s potential.” 
~Schraiber is the co-author with Jean 
‘Campbell of an important study published 


_by the California Department of. Mental 


Health entitled, The Well-Being Project: 
Mental Health.-Clients Speak For 
Themselves. een oS 

“One of the key findings in this study,” 
he said, “is that involuntary psychiatric 
commitment has a paradoxical effect; rather 
than getting people into treatment, it actual- 
ly causes them to further avoid treatment.” 

This state-funded study showed that 47 
percent of people surveyed said that they 
had avoided mental-health treatment for 
fear of involuntary commitment. And that 
was before the new, more coercive laws 
were being actively promoted. 

“Someone may be depressed and want 
to go into treatment, but they avoid it 
because they’re afraid that they’ll be 
involuntarily medicated or treated,” 


by Leonard Roy Frank 


With “therapeutic” fary 
search-and-destroy doctors 
using instruments of infamy 
conduct electrical lobotomies 
in little Auschwitzes 

called mental hospitals 


their apologists whitewash 
as silenced screams echo 
from pain-treatment rooms 
down corridors of shame 


Selves diminished 
we return 


for the long journey ahead 


From the roadside 

dead-faced onlookers 

awash in deliberate ignorance 
sanction the unspeakable — 
silence is complicity is betrayal 


Schraiber explained. 

- This finding has a direct parallel with 
past attempts to quarantine or enforce 
mandatory testing of people with AIDS. 
In past struggles over those proposals, the 


California Medical Association warned © 


that people with AIDS might avoid med- 
ical treatment altogether if it were coupled 
with mandatory testing, quarantines, or 
other kinds of forced treatment. 

It is just as predictable, Schraiber 
pointed out, that if society passes aggres- 
sive measures to involuntarily commit 
mental-health consumers, many will 
avoid seeking help because they are afraid 
of mandatory treatment, confinement in 
psychiatric wards, or forced drugging. 

“Your human rights should not end 
when your psychiatric diagnosis begins,’ 


Schraiber said. “It’s not. like they can’t 


already commit people. There were over 
45,000, cases of 5150s in Los Angeles 
County in 1997.” 

California law currently allows police 
to use the 5150 process to confine people 


they suspect may be a threat to them- 


selves or others in a psychiatric facility. 
The program pushed by Antonovich in 
Los Angeles County is part of a growing 
national effort to reinstate coerced psychi- 
atric treatment. In the state legislature, 
Helen Thomson, D-Davis, plans to intro- 
duce legislation to expand the state’s ability 
to impose involuntary commitment on peo- 
ple with alleged mental-health problems. 
Sally Zinman, executive director of the 
California Network of Mental Health 
Clients, has organized demonstrations and 
begun lobbying state legislators in opposi- 


tion to Thomson’s plan, which is not even » 
off the drawing board yet. Advocates 


have mobilized early in their effort to 
defeat Thomson’s embryonic plan 
because about 40 states already have 
embraced forced-treatment legislation. 
Many advocates see this nationwide 


expansion of forced treatment as one of - 


the greatest threats to the freedom and 
civil rights of mental-health consumers 
and homeless people in the past 20 years: 
Many of these coercive measures: were 
formulated expressly to deal with home- 
less people with perceived mental-health 


issues. In May, New York’ Governor =: 
George Pataki:came out in support of ~ | 


highly controversial legislation that would 
force clients to take neuroleptic drugs and 
accept mandatory psychiatric treatment — 
or else be committed to an institution. 

The New York legislation allows self- 
appointed friends, family members or 
“caregivers” to petition a court to order 
the person to take powerful, often harmful 
psychiatric drugs or face confinement. 


Electroshock specialists brainwash 


to a world of narrowed dreams 
piecing together memory fragments 


Many psychiatric survivors fear 
the cancellation of their civil liberties 
could once again lead to incarceration 
in locked psychiatric facilities where 
their freedom is abolished, medical 
care or therapy is virtually nonexis- 
tent, and the only regimen is the dos- 
ing of nearly every client with power- 
ful neuroleptic drugs. 

Although some clients willingly 
take such powerful neuroleptics as 
Thorazine, Stelazine, Haldol, and 
Prolixin, countless people have suf- 
fered long-term neurological damage 
from their widespread misuse. 

After years of studying the after- 
effects of neuroleptic drugs, 
Psychiatrist Peter Breggin warned, 
“Psychiatry has unleashed an epi- 
demic of neurologic disease on the 
world.” Breggin concluded that the 
neurological disorder known as tar- 
dive dyskinesia caused by the neu- 
roleptics is “among the worst med- 
ically-induced disasters in history.” 

While many legislators favor 
forced treatment as an easy solution 
for the visible presence of homeless peo- 
ple on the streets, patients rights advo- 
cates are trying to remind the public of 
our nation’s tragic history of mistreatment 
of psychiatric survivors — including 
long-term confinement and neglect in 
locked psychiatric wards, the brutal mis- 
use of physical restraints (which continues 
to this day), and the widespread overuse 
of psychiatric drugs to chemically sedate a 
captive population. 

Schraiber points out that some legisla- 
tors appear to be resorting to involuntary 
commitment laws rather than dealing with 
the more intractable social and economic 
causes of homelessness. 


“You have a medicalization of prob- . 
lems that is a very conservative political » 
' feaction,” he said. “For instance, society: 


has vast socioeconomic problems caused 
by gentrification and a tremendous 


decrease in subsidized federal housing. - 
Now housing is tremendously expensive — 


in California, but people still identify 
homelessness as an individual problem.” 
In Los Angeles County, the pilot pro- 
gram for homeless mentally disabled peo- 
ple was “initiated by businesses to get rid 
of so-called undesirables,” Schraiber said. 
“The greatest resistance to homeless 
people and mentally disabled people is in 
the richer neighborhoods. Business and 
property owners don’t like their presence. 


So in Los Angeles, they tend to ghettoize - 


people. They tend to put all the social ser- 
vices in Skid Row to segregate them.” 


AWAKENING 
by Michael Creedon 


My brain is damaged . 
Not only by chosen drugs but 
Also by drugs chosen for me. 
_ This is serious business. 
My brain is scored. 
_. The track is made. . 
_ Tam simply a personality 
_ Composed of habits. 
There is no real me. 


“Good morning, Mr. Creedon.” 
“Good morning,” I say. 
They don’t know that 
I’ma robot. . 
~ They’re robots 
Themselves. 


Awakening, 

Tlet my day 

Come to me. 

I have choices to make. 

If I do not choose 

To do something different 
I just keep going 

Down. . 
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Seniors Decry Negligent Housing Conditions 


Senior tenants picket Park Village Apartments in Oakland to save Section 8. 


Commentary by Harvey Halvorson 


ark Village Apartments in 
|_g) Oakland has 84 units of Section 8 
housing. This HUD-supported 
apartment building, which has 
received Section 8 subsidies since its 
opening 20 years ago, is now being priva- 
tized at the whim of owner Mort Howard. 
Directly after the 20-year HUD contract 
ended, Howard opted out of the contract 
altogether. His reason? He was not award- 
ed a rent increase last year. 

Manager Julie Howard told a reporter 
from the West County Times (Feb. 16, 
1999) that, “$900 is reasonable for a one- 
bedroom apartment in Oakland. We need 
to keep pace with the market, and the 
Section 8 program has too many burden- 
some regulations.” 

Yet Mort Howard lapped up the federal 
monthly cash-flow for 20 years before he 
found. the rules “burdensome”? —: then 
opted out so as to be able to charge “mar- 
ket” rates at the precise moment when Bay 


All a ine 

| Would there still have to abe _ 
|Allthese people - | 
| That don’t get enough to eat 

| | Starving in the streets? _ 

| If it was really getting better. 

| Would children be shooting each — 
Other in school? __ 

Itsa long haul, getting better. 

_I don’t think it’s getting better 

_ All the time. - 

I think 

| It just might be etling worse 

| Allthe time. _ 

| With the war in Kosovo 

| It’s definitely getting worse 

All the time. 


|The Beatles were right 

| About one thing though, 

| The very best thing: 

| Love is the answer. 

| It sounds corny. 

| [hate myself for saying it. 

| But love doesn’t have much to do 
' With war, 

| With shootouts in the school 

| With beggars on the street. 
Lee it? | 


tse to esthetics 
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Area rents skyrocketed. Howard has been 
pampered by HUD subsidies for 20 years, 
since clearly the $800 monthly rents 
allowed him was more than he would have 
received via “the market,” considering the 
bare-bones facilities. And the market price 
is fictitious, based on whatever exploitative 
ransom the owner can demand, rather than 
being based on substance, such as reason- 
able costs plus profit. 


THE MECHANISM OF GREED 


Two years ago, Mort Howard was ask- _ 


ing tenants to write Congress in support of 
Section 8 housing because he was con- 
cerned for his income-flow from the gov- 
ernment. However, now that area rents are 
up he’s refusing further HUD support 
because it isn’t enough. 

When asked to support the Save 
Section 8 Committee with money for pro- 
ducing an informational video to spread 


_ word of thé issue, Howard. declined to ~ 


support the effort — because he’s no 
longer interested after 20 years of being 
afloat on Section 8 money! The entire 
episode reflects the owner’s greed for 
MORE above all else. 

During a recent phone conversation, a 
HUD officer informed me they had 
known Howard since 1978 and were tick- 
led to death to be getting rid of him, call- 
ing him arrogant and uncooperative. A 
tenant of 17 years says, “Mort’s always 


been a half-pint tryin’ to be a quart.” 


Well, getting an 84-unit building free 
from old Uncle Sam can change one’s 
perspective on empire (maybe he wants to 
be a gallon). 

Park Village Apartments is a decent- 
looking structure with the common slab- 


sided HUD look relieved by bulging fab- 


ricated bay windows. It was built on a 
steep lot which, according to locals, likely 
buried a free-running creek when con- 
structed. Four square curbside holes in the 
sidewalk mark the spots where tall trees 
stood until felled. The trees came down 
due to roots gouging sewer pipes and the 
neighborhood was told they would be 
replaced; however, Howard counts on 
time dulling memories and has no inten- 
tion of replanting anything but concrete. 

Maybe it’s repayment to the neighbor- 
hood who protested his intention of build- 
ing another wing on his building. He was 
defeated. It would have destroyed the 
ambiance of the area by overly congesting 
the streets with cars and people. 

These bottom-feeding boulevard- 
pirates called developers have an idiotic 
need to cover all exposed areas of earth 
either with asphalt, concrete or buildings 
since any natural, growing matter needs to 
be maintained, even if it’s only the current 
cut-rate methods of noisy leaf-blowers 
and caustic chemicals. 

Pesticide is randomly used around the 
grounds. When I first arrived five years 
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Landlord Mort Howard lapped up the federal 
monthly cash-flow from Section 8 for 20 years before 
he found the rules “burdensome” — then opted out 
so_as to be able to charge market rates at the precise 
moment when Bay Area rents skyrocketed. 


ago, the chain-link fence outside my win- 
dow was covered with ivy. But not for 
long, as it was given a spray of pesticide. 
(The maintenance men refused to tell me 
what he was using, saying, “You’ll use it 
against them.”) Other large areas of ivy 
were also controlled by spray. 

Tenants are supposed to be warned 
when spraying will be done; however, on 
one occasion, my window was open and 
Julie Howard brought me the “notice of 
spraying” an hour after it took place. 

Trees have been cut down on the 
premises and holes drilled into the root 


EAE Pestride Deine wousce ite the ene, taste in its poor judgment, especially ‘as 


holes rather than a time-consuming 
removal of the root from the soil. 


HEAVY-HANDED CONTROLS 


Parallel with stonewalling is control. 
The tiresome and frequently heard “WE 
OWN THE BUILDING” is employed by 
Julie Howard in her nouveau-riche-speak 
as it implies that management is a law 
unto itself and therefore beyond any rules. 
I once challenged her personal use of our 
tenant laundry for which she pulled the 
above quote and called me “a bitter old 
man.” On another occasion, she character- 
ized me as being spineless, as I ques- 
tioned a Park Village procedure that 
exploited a crippled keyholder. 

From the sign, “Do not touch the 
blinds,” to threats of eviction for leaving 
trash outside the garbage chute, the 
panoply of warnings emphasize the regu- 
lated atmosphere of the premises. Then 
there are notices posted in the elevators 
forbidding tenants to post notices, even as 
Ms. Howard continues to pos notic Ss in 
the elevators. er 

Ms. Howard also uses the tens 
recreation room for a weekly 
“Rosary Group” meeting. Six. 
or eight people attend regularly — 
and there’s nothing wrong with 
it, other than that the recreation 
room is liberally scattered with 
literature from Catholic 
sources while other religious 
matter is discouraged or pro- 
hibited. A figure of Christ 
hangs alone on one wall. Last 
summer an outside group was 
invited in for weekly prayer 
meetings with a priest in atten- 
dance. Three evenings a week . 
were devoted to Julie Howard- 
sponsored prayer meetings for 
atime last summer. __ 

Aligned with this is the fer- 
vent proselytizing of anti-abor- 


ae 


tion material. Women have complained of 
being shown graphic videos of late-term 
abortions. Ms. Howard defiantly posts this 
matter in the glassed and locked bulletin 
board along with her movie showings and 
assorted trivia unique to her taste. Tenants 


are expected to use a poorly located laun- 


dry bulletin board which some people 
never see. 


ANTI-ABORTION PROPAGANDA 


Posting anti-abortion material in a 
HUD facility — a federal government 
project in a nation where abortion is legal 
across the land — is beyond a matter of 


tenants are urged to VOTE AGAINST 
BARBARA BOXER beside graphically 
displayed and crude “medical drawings.” 
In a truly connected world, HUD would 


screen and periodically check for incon- 


sistencies within management of their 
sponsored facilities. 

The use of our recreation room also 
serves Julie Howard as a film screening 
space for the “Friday night movies.” 
Shown on a TV donated to the building, 
only firms with either a religious slant or 
a pious PG rating (censored for nudity and 
four-letter words) are acceptable. The 
videos are furnished from a tenant’s col- 
lection who has no choice in the matter of 


what will be shown. Julie Howard person- 


ally chooses and screens them before 
allowing films to be shown! 


CUTTING CORNERS 
The heavily-grown bushes mask the 
ntrance all too well, allowing thieves to 


ccost tenants at the gate unobserved. An 
85- -year-old tenant had an antique gold 


See Tenants Decry Conditions page 13 
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~ “he first annual showcase of 
street musicians in Santa Cruz 
will take place on Sunday, June 
13>-feom’ 1 p-m. to 7 p.m. at 
caer Park, 301 Center Street, in Santa 
Cruz..:Dubbed “STREET WISE — 
SANTA CRUZ, the show includes fantas- 
tic music, beautiful ceremonies, inspired 
street theater, great food, a righteous raf- 
fle, and some community drumming. This 
event is sponsored by Housing Options 
(HO!), an advocacy group that seeks cre- 
ative, alternative shelter options for folks 
living outside of traditional buildings. 

I decided to produce this show in a 
moment of what felt like divine guidance. 
After being in kind of a personal funk last 
winter, I started spending a lot of time 
downtown listening to music, and I was 
really blown away by the quality of the 
folks performing this year — they are truly 
exceptional! The street musicians gave me 
a much needed rebirth, and I wanted to fig- 
ure out a way for more people to have the 
chance to hear them, and to celebrate the 
beauty of what they give to the downtown 
community in Santa Cruz. 

Issues surrounding “appropriate activi- 
ties” in the downtown area in Santa Cruz 
have been hotly contested over the past few 
years. Because Santa Cruz was the epicen- 
ter of the Loma Prieta Earthquake in 1989, 
the devastation of the city was very 
intense, particularly in the commercial 
core. In the rebuilding effort that has taken 
place, there has been a consistent theme of 
greater and greater limitation of the lives of 
folks who are perceived as “less desirable” 
— the “homeless,” the visibly poor, “hip- 
pies,” teenagers, and others. 

This has been carried out primarily 
through the use of the Downtown 
Ordinances, a set of particularly repressive 
laws passed in 1994 that targets the above 
groups; the ordinances have regularly been 
selectively enforced to discourage them 
from being in the downtown area. For 
instance, no dogs are allowed downtown, 
but well-to-do tourists walking purebred 
dogs are rarely confronted, while young 
folks living in a more tribal way, with their 
mutts, are regularly ticketed. 

The City made an effort to stop street 
music and other performers altogether. 
But under the leadership of Tom Noddy 
of Bubble Magic, the performers orga- 
nized, came up with a plan, and took their 
case before the Santa Cruz City Council. 
With a lot of community support behind 
them, they won the council over! 

The agreements include that folks will 
play for just one hour in any given place 


“Chip for Brains” winner was Savior Bill Gates of Microsoft. 
Wearing a sparkling halo and flowing robes, he told the audi- 
ence: “I think of all of you as my sheep.” 
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“Golden Cougar” 


and then move on to another, and that if a 
complaint is called in, the performer will 
stop for awhile. Complaints are rare, and 
the delight of folks downtown in hearing 
the musicians is easy to see. Lots of 
smiles, and some spontaneous hip sway- 
ing and foot stomping, are often seen 
among those who stop to listen. 

More than half of the folks who will be 
performing are “homeless,” while the oth- 
ers are not. And though, in order to partic- 
ipate in the show, the performers have to 
be playing regularly on the streets, all of 
them play in other venues and have other 
gigs as well — the street is just one of the 
places where they choose to share their 
gifts and talent. Some of the artists also 
have albums available to purchase. 

Folks play on the streets for many rea- 
sons: They like the feel and the ambience; 


Painting by Lynn Zachreson 
This image of a California mountain lion — a wise, savvy survivor — represents 
_ the spirit of the street musicians at the STREETWISE — SANTA:CRUZ concert: 


it’s a good, way to be heard and showcase 
their talents; there ‘is a camaraderie that 
builds up over time; and for many it is a 
significant part of their income. But what- 
ever the reason or the inspiration, they all 
express a sense of purpose — a “mission” 
or a “calling” they are following. Call it 
Musical Ministry if you will, there is a 
real commitment to following the path of 
spirit. They are artists, visionaries, mys- 
tics, prophets, and they know that this is 
what they are called to do. It’s not always 
easy, but it is their way. 

Freedom and Harmoni, two of the 
poets/performers who will be playing, 
also caution against the use of the word 
“homeless,” a feeling that many others 
echo. “To label people ‘homeless’ indi- 
cates a perception of lack, a perspective of 
disadvantage,” says Harmoni. “The Earth 


| TEASE Your ToRMENT 


_ by Freedom Saorse 


Tease Your Torment : 
__ Take Your Time 
Re ne Your Rapture 
s Move Your Mind | 


Please Your Power 
Be Your Bliss — . 
= Low Your seas . 
Save Your Soul — 
Boast Your Beauty 
__ Heal The Whole 


is abundant and many of us are simply 
following the path of Jah.” 

“All of us have a home,” said Freedom. 
“It is called Earth. Some of us may not 
have houses to live in, but the work we are 
called to do has to come first. Artists 
deserve much more support in our culture.” 

The show is first and foremost a show- 
case of, and a thank you to, these very tal- 
ented artists who grace the streets of Santa 
Cruz. And, hopefully, it will be an oppor- 
tunity to build bridges as well, and for 
folks from many different segments of the 
community to get to know each other bet- 
ter. For, in the end, our hopes, dreams, 
and aspirations, our fears and our doubts, 
may be much more similar than we know. | 

Admission to the event is free,.and.all 
donations gathered from the raffle, basket 
passing, and food sales will be distributed 
among the performers!! Don’t miss the 
first annual production of STREET WISE 
— SANTA CRUZ at Laurel Park, 301 
Center Street, Santa Cruz. 

Sherry Conable has done community — 
organizing and special-events production in 
Santa Cruz for 15 years. 
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by Cynthia L’ Hirondelle 


Swine time was had by 

300-plus fans who 

filled the Roxy Theatre 

for the third annual 
Corporate Golden Piggy Awards 
held on March 28 in Victoria BC. 
High-on-the-hog corporate con- 
tenders waited anxiously to see 
who would win a prestigious 
“Cochon D’Or” Award in one of 
the eight categories. 

Competitors got down and 
dirty in the underwear competition 
for the Most Beautiful Pig Award. 
A muscular Mr. Monsanto (devel- 
oper of Agent Orange and the ter- 
minator gene) stooped to pouring 
milk down his skimpy briefs and a 
pregnant, smokin’ Marlboro Man 


from Philip Morris brandished his 
rifle at the photographer from the 
local newspaper (which printed no 
coverage of the Piggy Awards). 

Both competed against the cor- 
pulent Mr. Ethyl Corporation 
(who sued Canada and won $19 
million in order to allow them to 
put MMT into our gasoline). Mr. 
Monsanto emerged the winner 
when he unveiled his new all- 
udder cow. 

Hollywood’s Men in Black 
bravely exposed corporate mutant 
Sony/Viacom, owners of Odeon 
and Famous Players theatres, and 
winners of the Pink Slipper 
Award. These two companies 
locked-out BC projectionists when 
they refused to take a 60% wage 

ut. “Corporations are not aliens! 


We are human beings!” pleaded 
CEO Sumner Redstone just before 
he was zapped off stage. 

“Chip for Brains” winner was 
none other than Savior Bill Gates 
of the Microsoft Corporation. 

Wearing a sparkling halo and 
flowing robes he warmly greeted 
the audience: “I think of all of you 
as my sheep.” After quoting scrip- 
ture, he warned his followers: 
“Remember, it was the Apple that 
corrupted us!” Savior Gates also 
unveiled his new eternal salvation 
software: “Messiah” and “World 
Domination 2000” (both in ver- 
sion 4.0). Unfortunately the rest of 
his message was lost when he suf- 
fered an acute “Blue Screen error” 
and had to be carried off-stage. 


See Golden Piggy Awards page 14 
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Donald Porter’s Death A Great Loss to His Fellow Vendors 


onald Porter died over a month 
ago, a little more than a year 
after being chosen for the 
Street Spirit Vendor of the 
Month award for February, 1998. Donald 
was known as “Mr. Street Spirit” in the 
community because of his positive spirit, 
enthusiasm, and dedication as a vendor. 

Donald Porter was a native of 
Berkeley. He had made a long-standing 
commitment to the Street Spirit program, 
and had been a vendor for the entire five 
years of the paper’s existence. On being 
selected Vendor of the Month, he said: 

“I have the best job in the world 
because I have the opportunity to meet so 
many wonderful people. I never knew how 
blessed I was until I almost lost my life. 
Today, although I am no longer homeless, 
I rally with homeless people and support 
their issues and hope others follow.” 

His infectious enthusiasm in his work 

had won not only admiration, but love and 
affection, from his fellow vendors and 
from many members of the community. 
_ In March, 1998, Eleanor Salkind deliv- 
ered the kind of testimony to Donald’s 
honesty and friendliness that we heard so 
often. In a letter to Street Spirit, she wrote: 


Dear Spirit, 

Last week while walking down 
Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley, we stopped 
to buy the Spirit. While not noticing it, on 
taking the dollar out of my wallet, I 
dropped. my wallet and we went on our 
way. After a moment we heard a voice 
calling and calling: “You dropped your 
wallet here — come back.” And so we 
did, to find that the most engaging vendor 
you may have — Donald Porter — had 
picked up the wallet. 

Incidentally, Mr. Porter had just sold 
us an autographed copy of the Spirit 
Glones with “ii Say ‘ba his aia named 


Hire t my ts revs gi Rydges be 


Add Gite 


illustrator 


want to see another cow. 


life.’ The wisdom of life.” 


Robert Wayne Troyer, 


“Jack Kerouac, I sup- 
pose. It’s either him or 


Thoreau. I guess it’s a 
combination of both. My 
last name, Troyer, I’m 
Amish. My family left the 
clan when I was 4 or 5 
years old, and we moved 
to our own private farm. 
When I was 14 I ran away 
to New York City. I didn’t 


I think from Kerouac the main concept was: all of it’s 
out there, you just have to go and get it. You have to put 
out the effort to get what you want. I think from 
Thoreau it boils down to a couple of words: ‘Be wise in 


a 
Dennis Mason, __ 
martial artist 


“Jesus Christ. He 
taught me love, compas- 
“sion, sharing, and sacri-- 

- fice. He taught me that 
2000 years ago. I’m sure» 
God will put on a show at 
‘the millennium. For 
everybody. It’ll make 
‘people happy.” 


Lydia Gans photo 


Donald Porter was own as “Mr. Street Spirit” because of his enthusiasm. 


February Vendor of the Month. So, con- 
gratulations to all of you at the Street 
Spirit for being so very nice. 

In Peace, Eleanor F. Salkind 


Donald Porter’s fellow vendors have 


- poured out their tributes in the last month, 


and virtually everyone has testified about 
how Donald’s friendliness, smiles, and 
positive attitude uplifted their spirits. The 


words of his colleagues are the finest | 


honor we could hope to give Donald: 


“In memory of our beloved Street Spirit 
vendor and brother, Donald Porter: Donald 
was a man that always had a smile on his 
face for everyone all day long. Always had 
good words to say to uplift your day. 
We're going to always miss you.” 

Love always, Malcolm Samuels 


“To one of the most spirited Street 
Spirit vendors that we ever had, Donald 


sariek BSA she isso alia ea 


ve cigs pet 


Mir. Question 


with EJ Corder 


Who was one of your best teachers and what did they teach JOH ? 
(asked at St. Vincent de Paul Dining Room, San Rafael) 


Porter. He was good for giving spirits and 
picking up spirits in front of the 
Mechanics Bank day and night. His 
famous words were, ‘Come get your spir- 
its,’ and ‘I am negotiable.”” 

Kenneth Winters (or Kenny Man) 


“He always had spirit. ‘I got one for 
you!!!’ ‘Street Spirit and I am negotiable.’ 
He is missed on Shattuck and Bancroft at 
Mechanics Bank.” 

Eugene 


“Donald had a good spirit. You had to 
have joy and a smile in order to enjoy 
selling Street Spirit — he did not believe 
that was negotiable. It is either you smile 
or you don’t sell the Spirit.” 

Ricardo Y. 


“In memory of Donald. A very loving, 
likable person. As I knew him well, car- 


sing, happy in lifting the spirit of others. 


Sei 


S. Leigh, retired 
“A friend. That’s how 
you learn. He taught me 


about trees. Trees, open school or in her house. 


Very hard worker, never letting life get 
him down, no matter what has happened 
in his life. We will miss and love you 
always.” . 

Your friend, Jerry A. 


Rauly Butler, vice president and man- 
ager of Mechanics Bank-on Shattuck 
Avenue in Berkeley, offered his own trib- 
ute to Donald: 

“Everyone who works at the bank 
knew Donald Porter. He was a great guy. 
He sold papers outside Mechanics ever 
since the branch opened two years ago. 
But he was very respectful of customers 
and stayed away from the entrance when 
the branch was open. After the bank 
closed he would move out front and sit on 
the planter box. He offered to walk female 
employees to their cars after work and 
they always felt safe when he was there. 

“Donald was friendly and helpful. He 
gave people directions, and he was always 
appreciative of anything people did for 
him. He was best known for his distinc- 
tive Street Spirit call: “You gotta get some 
spirit!!’ We really miss him a lot.” 


Donald Porter became known as “Mr. 
Street Spirit” because of his dedication, 
and the way he exemplified the positive 
values we all try to uphold in our work. 
We will deeply miss our beloved brother 
and colleague, and we know his kind of 
joyful presence can never be replaced. 

Baseball and football teams retire the 
numbers of players like Willie Mays and 
Joe Montana whose achievements have 
won them honor for all time. In that spirit, 
we would like to retire Donald Porter’s 
title, “Mr. Street Spirit,” in his honor. 
Many vendors do wonderful, positive 
work in the community, but truly no one 
will ever replace Donald Porter in our, 
memories and in our hearts, 


_ Jose Rivas, roofer 
“In my country I have. 
a teacher, Felicita Juarez. . 
She was my best teacher. 
I was 7 to 10 years. She 
was the one who teach | 
me everything I know. 
“She was like my sec- 
ond mother. She took thesu: 
time to teach and take 
care of me. She was a 
teacher in the school and 
sometimes I go to her in 


space, logging. That was 
about it. I use what I know. 
When they came up with 
the word teacher, it’s not 
just one person, but a lot of 
people. It takes a lot of peo- 
ple to teach you something, 


even though only one of. 


them is the spokesperson. It 


takes a group of people to make a flower, or anything. I 


taught me to'sing.” 


wish it were back the way it was when I was a child.” 


Gina, student 


“Ms. Johnson. She’ s my 


math and homeroom. 


teacher. She encourages 


you to do your best, 


because whenever I say I 
can’t do something, she 
says I can. When we were 
learning fractions, I thought 
I couldn’t do it, but she 
showed me how and I got it 
right away. T’ve been play- 
ing piano about 3 years and 


cello since I was 6, I’m eleven. My piano teacher also 


“T never forget one thing most. It was my _birth- 
day. I was 8. My uncle gave me a peso to take to 


school. This was a lot of money for a kid. I buy sodas - 


for my friends and I bring a soda to my teacher. She 
thought I stole the peso to buy the sodas. The way I 
remember is that in my country kids take money 
from their parents just like here. Well, my teacher 
take me all the way home to see if I stole from my 
parents. I didn’t steal, but I remember that day. She. 


taught me how important to be honest and work hard... 


I still visit her when I go back to my country.” ‘ 


Anonymous 
“A teacher of life” 


ie ot was a teacher for many years, then I made ae Se 
break. I took a year-long yoga intensive. There were . 
five teachers, all women. Each one taught something 
different: anatomy, philosophy, meditation. They 
taught us about balance and about our bodies. That. 4 
you could always come back to a place of balance, a og 
center. 
“Like this ‘place (referring to St. Vincent De ey 
Paul’s Dining Room). It’s not just a place to eat; it’s 


a meeting place, a center for people to come together 
and then go out from. They can come and get the 


nourishment they need and then go out from there to. 


the next level. You can’t survive: well without a sta- 
ble center or balance.” : 


Bm 
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A Voice From Behind Prison Wallis 


Letter From Prison by Mario Vincent Perez 


It is politically popular to argue for 
entombing forever small-potatoes 
outlaws for nonviolent and even petty 
crimes, and in the worst, most punitive 
conditions possible. It is my shitty 
luck to have pissed off the wrong 
people at the worst possible time in 
modern history and been condemned 


to die in these dungeons. 


Editor’s Note: Mario Vincent Perez wrote this letter 
from the confines of Salinas Valley State Prison. Perez 
fell afoul of California’s irrational and inhumane three- 
strikes law, and is now serving 95 years to life for rob- 
bing a video store of $1,000 with a BB gun. Despite the 
small scale of the theft and the fact that no one was 


hurt, his earliest possible release date is April 25, 2086! 
California has built a state within a state — a state of 
torture. After reading about the degrading conditions 
Perez describes, one wonders how a democracy could 
create such a brutal gulag, and with its citizens’ consent. 


here’s a Sufi axiom that goes, 

“There is no road without many 

twists and turns; no road without 

pitfalls and snares; and no road 

without explanation....” In the Bhagavad 

Gita, the creation myth for the ancestors 

of mankind involves a birth through a 
huge black egg made of stone. 

The metaphor of breaking through 

from the hard darkness is not unique. The 

rabbinical midrash (interpretation) of the 


Psalms known as the Te Hillum Tov sings, : 


“T was lost so God threw me into the dark- 
ness to love the light; had I not fallen I 


would not have risen and had I not sat in 


darkness God would not-have been light 
for me. I praise and thank the Lord for his 
wisdom and mercy.” 

I’ve struggled with so many demons 
[while in prison] I feel brimstone-burned 
and talon-ravaged, but also victorious for 
now. The past four years would sure be an 
enticement to find solace in religion. 
Arrested for something I didn’t do. Held 
for two years awaiting trial in the largest, 
most overcrowded, violent and riot-torn 
county jail in America. Then acquitted of 
most charges, but convicted of having 
robbedithree clerks in a Beverly Hills 
video store, in a nonviolent, BB-gun 
wielding, thousand-buck heist. 

Given 25 years to life for each clerk 
under California’s unique “3 Strikes” law. 
My “strike-able” priors were four 1981, 
unarmed, demand-note bank robberies, for 
which back then I did relatively short, 
easy federal time at the tail end of the lib- 
eral penology era. They also gave me 
another 20 years, five for each prior bank 
robbery, all to run consecutively, for a 
total of 95 years to life. I’m ineligible for 
most “good time.” April 25, 2086, is my 
earliest release date. 

I’ve been in state prison for two years. 
This immense, maximum-security prison 
complex is the newest jewel in 
California’s gulag archipelago, opened 
just before my arrival. The environment 
is, literally, beyond your imagining, as it 


_ once was beyond mine. 


~The whole system is at 200 percent of 


capacity (this place was immediately 


overcrowded), so it can’t be surprising 


- that California prisoners attack each other 


at ten times the rate of any other state’s 
prisoners. Other states shoot prisoners for 
trying to escape ONLY. This prison sys- 


~ tem is unique in shooting us for fighting 
_ or acting aggressive. California kills twice - 


as many prisoners as: all other states com- 
bined and shoots four times as many. 
The football-field-sized “yard” is cov- 


_ ered by six gun towers. When we step out 
of our cell we face a gun tower. The elec-. 


tric cell doors are designed to open for a 
clear line of fire from the tower. 
Everywhere are signs that promise, 
“Warning: no warning shots will be 
fired.” The need for our official treatment 
is obvious. In the feds there are many evil 
men, but they are smarter, saner, and 
mostly very greedy. The guys in here are 
... the ones that shoot a 7-11 clerk in a 
sixty dollar stick-up and then are caught 
on the video camera making a slurpee 
before they flee. Greedy people can act in 
enlightened self-interest, a concept totally 
alien to my state prison brothers, whereas 
in the federal prison system it is an art 


form as exquisite and evolved as the ~ 
% “mer in the state also. He draws:all the 


Tibetan prayer wheel. 


The only things here that are better 


than the federal system are that we’re 
allowed personal typewriters and televi- 
sions, at least for now. Along with the 
recent removal of all exercise equipment, 
compulsory short hair, most periodicals 
with naked women, and severely limited 
access to the courts to complain about 
conditions, they are planning on taking 


“appliances.” And also putting us in- 


Texas prison-style white outfits. 


Atlantic magazine and NPR and ABC. 


all recently did specials on the drastic 
changes in prisons, sentences and laws in 
the country, but particularly in this state, 
which is the bellwether and cutting edge 
in this as it is in most things. They date 
the sudden and extreme changes in the 
American criminal justice system to the 
year 1994, when it became politically 
popular and socially acceptable to argue 
for entombing forever even small-potatoes 
outlaws for nonviolent and even petty 
crimes, and in the worst, most punitive 
conditions possible. 

It is my shitty luck to have pissed off 
the wrong people at the worst possible time 
in modern history and been condemned to 
die in these dungeons. It’s all happened so 


fast that the popular image of a system. 
totally skewed in favor of criminals is still . 
_ prevalent, and no longer based in reality, as 


these media specials point out. 

It is so violent here that we are literally 
ON “lockdown” in our cells more than we 
are OFF. Even when not on lockdown, I 


-only get out of my cell about two hours a 


day, five days a week: Because of my 


enormous sentence and lack of “good 
time” eligibility, I’m very low on the. pri- 
ority list for a job, and you must have a 
job to earn privileges, such as being able 


to get out of the cell. I'll be unemployed 


‘for years. There are rapists, murderers, 


gangbangers, child molesters, who will 


always have more privileges than I do. 


_The cells aren’t like the ones on TV 


Graphic by Dan Hubig 


and in movies. They are poorly ventilated, 
hellish stone and metal capsules with fetid 
air, always too hot or too cold, with no 
bars at all. They are two-man cells — 
tiny, apartment-bathroom-size, tombs of 
all cement except for the thick metal elec- 
tric doors. No windows that open, just a 
narrow 5” by 30” slash of thick glass on 
the wall and a smaller one in the door. 

During lockdowns we’re cell-fed for 
weeks on end, taken out in handcuffs and 
showered maybe once a week. The loud- 
speakers are always blaring announce- 
ments, day and night, so that even rest and 
concentration are barely attainable. 

My cellmate is a good guy, a first-ter- 


time and I write; we haven’t much in 


This immense, maximum- 
security prison complex is the 
newest jewel in California’s 
gulag archipelago. The envi- 
ronment is, literally, beyond 
your imagining, as it once _ 
was beyond mine. 


common, which is actually a good thing. 
But this much time spent with another 
human being is always a psychological 
tightrope. Even masturbation is limited to 
the rare times when one or the other is 
alone in the cell. In prison you learn for 
certain the scope of your personal parame- 
ters, good and bad, of many things, such 
as courage, and also sexuality. 

Nobody wants to be without human 
affection, but it seems to me that it’s exact- 
ly as written in a textbook I once read after 
my fed prison time, Sexuality In Prison. As 
in the real world, about 10 percent of pris- 
oners are homosexual, another 10 percent 
are bi, and maybe another 10 percent 
experiment once or twice. But the vast 
majority of us are incapable of transcend- 
ing biological, psychological and cultural 
orientations. My cellie and I are doomed to 
heterosexuality and our non-erotic exis- 
tences except on those occasions when one 


of us can be alone in the cell... and dream. - 


A JOURNEY OF FAITH : 
Like many folks in recovery, I eventu- 
ally became dissatisfied with prayers to a 
generic Higher Power. One day I moved 


into an apartment and there I found a very - 
_old Catholic Archdiocese of Los Angeles 


directory of churches. At the time, I hada 


_ job that took me all over the county, so I 


began to visit these beautiful, old neigh- 
borhood churches. In Glendora, in a 20- 


JUST OUT OF JAIL 


by Julia Vinograd 


“Write about me,’ he stops me on the street. | 
Bright colored guatemalan shirt, 

luxurious cigarette, husky voice, insistent. 
“Tell them I just got out; 

I was 3 years in jail.”’ 

He takes a deep breath, hesitates, . 

this is important: 

“Tell them I hated being locked up,” 

he bursts out indignantly and then shakes 
his head because the words don’t say it. 

He looks at me doubtfully. It’s spring. 
There’s a cardboard box full of free puppies 
with their eyes still filmy. 

A pretty girl talks to her friends 

| and doesn’t notice her strawberry yogurt’s 
dripping to the sidewalk, 

then she does and squeals. 

How could I possibly understand? 

3 years. 

“Try anyway,’ he says, 
“‘vou’ve just got to tell them; 
you’ ve just got to.” 


pew church so covered outside with ivy it 
looked like the disguised chapel of hob- 
bits or a sect of observant bunnies, I found 
a wood rosary exactly resembling the one 
I had as a child in Mexico, given to me 
blessed by a priest uncle in whose church 
I was an altar boy. I began to recite the 
rosary, there and at home. I also began 
attending mass at different churches. 

It wasn’t exactly a secret; but I told no 
one, not explicitly. Some girlfriends 
would attend with me if they were around 
on Sundays, but only out of curiosity; 
Jewish, New Age, atheist dames wonder- 
ing what I could possibly see in what for 
them. was the most thoroughly discredited 


form of worship in history, just this ‘side .. 


of child sacrifice to Baal on the Tophet at 
Gehena, and steeped in operatic ritual 
both exotic and macabre. For me it was 
life-affirming and celebratory.... 
Catholicism has the greatest and most 
rigorous intellectual tradition of any reli- 
gion except for Judaism, from which all 
its most valuable traditions originate. One 
of the most important facets of John 
Paul’s era is his insistence on recognizing 
the wrongs The Church has done to Jews 


throughout history, either directly as in, , 


the Spanish Inquisition or indirectly 
through insufficient opposition to The 
Holocaust. He is proud, he. said, that there 
are priests and nuns and Catholic lay per- 
sons who gave their lives opposing Hitler 
and defending Jews, but he is ashamed 
that there weren’t more, many more. As 
you know, there are many Jews in my 
family and I could not reconcile my faith 
if it did not deal with that issue. 

John Paul has announced that for him 
evolution is not a theory but a fact. He 
said that even if science proves the 
Shroud of Turin not to be that of Christ, it 
should be venerated because it represents 
SOME poor soul’s suffering. Politics, art, 
intellectual honesty, I love that old Polish 
dude, I really do. Someone gave me a 
photograph of the Pope hugging a sobbing 
man ina prison cell. The man is the crazy 
guy who shot and almost killed him. It 
makes me want to sob also when I look at 
it. Redemption and forgiveness, —_ 

- What brought me back to the faith of 
my childhood was the possibility of 
redemption and forgiveness promised by 
that Jewish Nazarene guy who died on the 
cross. A redemption of the soul based on 
genuine remorse, repentance and contri- 


tion, expressed in the heart and mind, but 


also acted upon. I’ve been praying for 


eight years now not only for forgiveness 


from The Lord, but also from all those. 
I’ve harmed, let down, ignored. 


Bey 
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Just before the century ends, 

: | yes, with a bang that sends 
reverberations down the violent years 
where angels point and weep 


DEAD SOLDIER 


by Julia Vinograd 


On The Outside 


by Will Walker 


Suppose love existed. 

How would it be possible 

to bear this flower into the world, 
to carry it past the camps _ 

of refugees uprooted from their 
huts or jungles, foothills 

or cities, parted from all 

Dead soldier, this is an attic but their memories? These people 


where the future you were going to have with the hollow eyes, people 


is put away. who speak with a different 
The future you were going to come back to alphabet, whose unfamiliar sounds 
when you were going to come back. AG 16 watadiiarwordeawc 


Your young wife, crying and laughing for 
one last kiss in a dress that was in fashion 
when you went away, 

already not in fashion when you died; 
your wife is in the attic. 

Your baby daughter holding up her doll 
for the goodbye she was too shy to ask for 
all of a sudden; 
: your daughter is in the attic. 

Your 8-year-old son promising 

to look after the women 

and when could he have boots like yours, 
he’d take care of them? 

Your son is in the attic. 

Dead soldier, did you take care? 

This is an attic where your family 

is packed in boxes to be sent to goodwill. 
The family you carried like a rabbit’s foot 
thru bombs and blood. 

The small sounds of sunday dinner 

and the good plates being set out 

always there under the machine gun fire. 
The family that never got older. 
,_They died when you died, soldier 

and some people with the same name 

are selling your house 

but they have nothing to do with you. 


can’t even speak, all they see 

is you with your impossible flower 

on the outside of the fence. 

How did you get there? Where 

will you go? What use 

would your flower serve, except | | 
to help you say, “I found a garden | 
past the fence. Break out somehow, 
if only for the sake of letting 

the garden in.” | 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


A Public Service Announcement 
erent to you ee the California Department of Corrections 


Wind Rising 


by Julia Vinograd 


TH a |  —— 


I’m an old woman standing in pid wind — 
watching it rise, 
blowing young men into proud armies 
away, far away. 

I’m sure there are reasons, 

many good reasons 

but I’m standing in the wind, 

all I can hear is the wind rising. 

This is not the wind of winter 

and it doesn’t come from our mouths 

in spite of the speeches. 

I don’t know where it comes from 

but I know where it’s going. 

I’m going there too, I’m an old woman 
and the young men should not go before me. 
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We Don't Sz Tu FACES 


by Holman Monell 


_ Organization 


We don’t see their faces, 

but all the places 

are filled with angels, 

Cherubim, principalities, powers, 

fill the morning air we take for granted 
as the bullet wins the race. 


The California Department of Corrections (CDoC) has established an 
organizational structure which provides for efficient and effective man- 
agement of all facets of billboard advertising to include care, treatment, 
discipline, training, and employment. 


POLICY 


DEPARTMENT MISSION The Department protects the public by: 


° Altering California’s most criminal advertising in a secure, safe 
and disciplined setting. . 


We cannot count roses, 

or even see noses 

where the bombardier chooses a town 
in Serbia, Kosovo, Panama, Grenada, 
Libya, Lebanon, Ireland, Afghanistan: 
this is the door that never closes. 


e Providing work, academic education, vocational training, and 
specialized treatment utilizing California’s billboards. 


e Providing supervision, surveillance, and specialized services with 
the aim of subverting billboards in the community and continuing 
some of the educational, training, and cout programs that — 
were initiated during alteration. 


Just before the century ends, 
yes, with a bang that sends 
reverberations down the violent years 
where angels point and weep and point 
again to where the dog was killed: no point 
to the killing; no one comprehends 


e Searching for improved correctional Strategies that could enhance 
the protection of the pao through a efforts with the 
mass media. 


Providing public education on the role of aaveniahg 
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Tenants Decry Conditions in Oakland Housing Units 
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Senlort nants of Galland’ s . Park Village oanthionts prblest the owner’s 
decision to cancel the Section 8 contract and charge market-rate rents. 


from page eight 


chain ripped from her neck as she was 
unlocking the gate. Another woman was 
similarly accosted but not attacked. 

This recalls Howard’s notice circulated 
to tenants because a thief was feared to 
have been in the building. Excerpts: 
“Tenants are continuing to open the front 
gate to strangers,” and “NEVER GET ON 
AN ELEVATOR ALONE AND WITH A 
STRANGER!” That’s right, blame the 
victims. We, the tenants, are not responsi- 
ble for the front gate lock having been 
defective for weeks and frequently left 
unlocked! The building maintenance man 
_is no locksmith but costly, Bee etoudl 
craftsmen are not called in. : 

There’ Ss not. a waste basket anywhere i in 


: | the public areas of the ‘building except in 


the laundry room. Emptying it daily 


would be an added expense. Two of the 


four washers in the laundry were out for 
some months before finally being 
replaced; it was as if they were only avail- 
able in pairs. Base procrastination and an 
unwillingness to pay out cash is the real 
problem left for tenants to stew over. 


“QUALITY SERVICE?” 


About four years ago a tenant was 
found dead, but only by the presence of 
maggots entering both the apartments 
above and below the deceased, infecting 
Carpeting and appearing in bathroom 
sinks. Existing emergency cords in the 


bath and bedroom are not adequate if a 


person is stricken in another area of the 
apartment. When Park Village first 
opened, the policy of tagging the door 


Santa Cruz Beatings 
from page two 


Santa Cruz County as well unless you’re 
a motorist driving through who. engages 
in emergency “roadside resting.” 

The summer emergency shelter pro- 
gram serves only 28 of the city’s 500- 
1500 homeless residents. It turns away 
several people each night, literally forc- 
ing the most vulnerable to become both 
criminals and the prey of criminals. 

The Sleeping Ban coupled with City 
Council indifference make reporting vio- 
lence against the poor pointless and even 
dangerous. More than half of all sleeping 


| tickets go to warrant, which means that 


homeless people then can be arrested, 
lose their vehicles, and face higher fines. 

Corrupt local Judge John Mulligan 
arrogantly and methodically misinforms 
homeless defendants that they have no 
right to a jury trial or a public defender for 
such “Failure to Appear” warrants, 
enmeshing his victims in a schedule of 


each evening of any tenants who were 
frail or in danger was in effect. Each 
morning the doors were checked for tags. 

This. monitoring device didn’t last too 
long and none has existed since. Some 
tenants pay a monthly charge for an out- 
side service to supply security neck chains 
with a button to press wherever one might 
be in the apartment. This is another 
instance of management’s failure to pro- 
vide necessary care for elders. And 
Howard is demanding a steep increase in 
the rents based on “quality” service? 
That’s what their notice states. 

Quality service cannot be discussed 
without a mention of the heat. During the 
chilly spring just passed, many in the 

_building griped about the cold and the 
need to stay in bed until the apartment 


~ warmed enough to get up. The simplistic ~ 


system is a hot water baseboard heat with 
only a valve at floor level for variable 
control — and it definitely is variable. 

Opening windows is the only way of 
relieving too much heat. As compared to a 
thermostatically controlled heater, this 
system is almost prehistoric. Disabled 
people are unable to reach the control 

_knob and persons with visual problems 
cannot read the dial. It makes the demand 
for $900 per month a preposterously bad 
bargain and viable only because of a “cap- 
tive” group of tenants, many of whom are 
too old to move. 

One Sunday, drips began soaking 
through the ceiling plaster so I set a buck- 
et out at a critical spot. It continued as I 
asked the attending keyholder to survey 
the upstairs toilet for flooding, but there 
was none. I bailed four full buckets of 


fines and/or forced community service (for 
which another fee may be demanded). 
Recently, homeless vehicle dweller 
Dennis Rehm successfully raised the 
Edwards/Flory defense, based on the 
legal peculiarity that jail is supposedly 
not a judicial option for one convicted of 
an infraction; hence, even if one refuses 
to pay a fine or do community service, 
the court has no other option than a civil 
suit against the homeless defendant for 
costs involved. While there is a law 
which makes it a misdemeanor not to 


pay a vehicular fine, sleeping bans (even | 


in vehicles) are considered non-vehicu- 
lar, and there is no law that criminalizes 
not paying a non-vehicular fine. 

Rehm refused to pay his fine, declar- 
ing he would rather go to jail. The judge 
suppressed the warrant; and though he 
warned Rehm that another warrant 
would probably be issued, none was. 


For more information contact Homeless 
United for Friendship and Freedom at (831) 
423-4833, or e-mail: wmnofstl @cruzio.com 


water over the hours and through the 
night, never really certain the ceiling 
wasn’t about to give way and flood 
my room, books and whatnot. 

Monday morning the maintenance 
man came to check, having been 
alerted to the problem, and fixed it at 
once. Likely he only needed to turna 
valve on or off. I knew then it was 
more delayed maintenance that 
should have been attended to the pre- 
vious week but was left adrift for 
other priorities. When being short of 
help is a normal condition, as it is in 
Park Village, the chores are juggled 
and emergencies just screw it all up. 

Making do is another from 
Howard’s bag of tricks, along ‘with 
delayed maintenance and other tac- 
tics. Every apartment building needs 
a letter box for outgoing mail and a 
bank of tenant boxes: those ubiqui- 
tous rows we’re all used to seeing. 
But in the case of Park Village, I was 
in residence for months before I 
knew there was a “mailbox” on the 
premises. 

As a very poor substitute, a hacksaw 
was used to render one small tenant mail- 
box dysfunctional by cutting an elongated 
slot in it to. accept letters. It didn’t even 
resemble a typical mailbox due to its own 
anonymity; indeed, why would anyone 
think it’s for letters rather than for gum 
wrappers or spare change? A crudely cut 
hole is not a mailbox. Secondly, it would 
readily accept a PG&E bill but rejected all 
valentines, get-well cards, Christmas 
greetings, et al. Too big. Not really a 
mailbox at all — just a temporary solution 
that stretched to 20 years, and who wants 
to guess how much longer. 


No PETs FOR THE ELDERLY 


Keeping pets is not permitted in Park 
Village Apartments. Two tenants have 
birds and it was a struggle for them to 

{keep their pets. HUD, in its often flawed 

~ wisdom, especially towards contractors 
who operate the private buildings, allows 
the operator to choose whether or not pets 
will be permitted. This flies in the face of 
many studies that support the positive fea- 
tures of pets contributing to the health of 
frequently lonely elders. Most nonprofit 
buildings allow pets and charge accord- 
ingly for any damage to the premises, as 
do many private apartment buildings. 

Ms. Howard recently came upon a 
sealed cardboard box near the front door 
and asked of its identity. When told it was 
an ailing cat brought over by our mainte- 
nance man from his building across the 
Street to await pickup by SPCA, she 
ordered the sick cat removed at once — off 
her property! All heart for the anti-abortion 
forces (whose ranks include noxious anti- 
abortion-personnel bombers) but not a 
crumb of concern for a dying animal. 

REPOSSESSING TENANTS’ SPACES 

In the beginning, Park Village 
Apartments had facilities for the use of 
tenants but it didn’t last long. The manip- 
ulative arm of Howard Construction Co. 
appropriated the premises and made it 
their own — long before the 20-year 
HUD contract had matured into owner- 
ship of the property by Mort Howard. 

An attorney was installed in one of the 
rooms along with his law books, comput- 
er and files. How the General Counsel for 
Howard Construction Co. was able to be 
justified as vital to 84 units of senior 
housing has never been revealed to me. 


Well, the lawyer and Howard did secretly 


monitor a Tenants’ Union meeting from 
behind a door, and they subsequently 
busted the group. Even more chutzpah! 
Two large rooms constituted the 
Howard Construction Co. offices, (not 
counting the lawyer’s quarters) — rooms 
that were formerly allocated for tenant 
use. Another office adjoining the foyer 
was utilized for hired managers. As CEOs 
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need private corporate jets, Howard needs 
a suite of rooms for his business adven- 
tures — sponsored by the taxpayers like 
most corporate jets are. 

A pool table and exercise equipment 
for tenants were in one room that is now 
Julie Howard’s office. It was determined 
by the Howards that the tenants might 
injure themselves, so the room was emp- 
tied; the contents disappeared and were 
not relocated to another venue within the 
premises. A suggestion for Mr. Howard: 
Turn the apartment assigned to me into an 
office and return the first floor office to 
the tenants for use as an exercise and 
recreation room — for our use and not to 
be monitored or locked by Julie Howard! 

One tenant who had many, many 
books moved out of B4 apartment and his 
collection was given to Park Village ten- 
ants. The present library in the rec room 
was filled but the lawyer and his library’s 
departure had evacuated one.room with 
many bookshelves. The books from apart- 
ment B4 were loaded into the empty 
shelves. If you have already imagined the 
room has been locked ever since, you’re 
right. An observer told me Mort Howard 
uses the space for studying construction 
drawings but that doesn’t really explain 
the shelves of books being held hostage 
under lock and key. The management’s 
passion for locked doors knows no limits 
and complements their- obsession for 
secrecy and control. Few among the ten- 
ants even know the locked library. exists. 


THE LONG VIEW 
Is there anything I like about this 


' place? Yes, the second floor deck offers a 


fine spot with an infinity view over the 
east hills where I do eye sunning and 
exercises. Also, the view out the back 
from my. apartment: window, even through 
the rusted barbed wire strands that top the 
chain-link fence, abhorred by aesthetes 


while loved by developers who like the . 


bang for a buck of security it offers. 

' Beyond the fence is a large lot that 
slopes down toward my windows. Earlier 
an old house owned by Howard, often 
vacant, stood in the middle. It burned 
down one night as my neighbor recalls the 
fire, maybe ten years ago. The space even 
looks quiet and is patrolled by neighbor- 
hood cats. In the evening skunks have 
been seen; singing crickets, and whatever 
other insects that have survived the peri- 
odic sprayings of Monsanto products (poi- 
son=cancer) finda home. ~ ! 

The space is the slim echo from a 
North Dakota boy’s reaching backward in 
time to the open, limitless skies, the 
winds, and the sun of the Great Plains 
where I was born. What I enjoy about 
being here has little to do with the build- 
ing itself and I applaud the neighborhood 
for defeating Howard’s attempt to con- 
struct a perpendicular annex that would 
have blanked-out my window view. 

I look out this morning and see the 


-dead water heater left by Howard and his 


worker during the weekend and wonder if 
it will become an addendum to. the wood- 
pile and other residue left from the burned 
house. The backyard hasn’t the manicured 
look of the entrance; rather, it has the per- 
sonality of an urban lot that can’t decide 
whether it’s commercial or residential if it 
weren’t for the tidy planting and care 
given by a green-thumbed tenant. I mark 
my calendar with the note: Dead Water 
Heater/Delayed Maintenance. 

Then I reflect on Article 25. of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 

“Everyone has the right to a standard 

of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, 
old age or other lack of livelihood in cir- 
cumstances beyond his control.” 
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Hunger Strike in Santa Cruz 


from page one 


’ lems. All that white sugar and sweetened 


baked goods only exacerbates the dental 
decay. No vitamin A, C, or potassium is 
in such a meal, and very little protein. 

The next morning, the dirty, garage- 
style door opened at 8:00 a.m. sharp to the 
delights of cold cereal. One large box of 
what looked like fruit loops was dished 
up, one small bowl per person. On this 
morning, powdered milk was provided, in 
a big bowl, which resulted in a big mess 
of spilt milk and milk powder. Black cof- 
fee, white sugar, donuts, hard bagels, and 
stale bread were again offered as the 
morning before. 

One straggler came in before the 8:30 
a.m. closing time only. to find the fruit 
loops box completely empty. “I missed’ 
breakfast!” she wailed. No one offered to 
open another box for her. As with the day 
before, no one got seconds. 

Rice doesn’t understand this type of 
neglect. He explained, “There’s one feed- 
ing program in this town where the food 
is good, there’s plenty of it, it’s clean, and 
the people who serve it are kind and gen- 
tle. That’s the St. Francis Soup Kitchen.” 

There, lunch is served promptly at noon, 
five days a week, as part of the Catholic 
social service outreach to the poor. : 

Although the HSC day center serves 
around 200 people daily, there was no 
drinking fountain. “If you want a drink of 
water, you have to drink out of the faucet 
in the bathroom or out of the mop bucket 
sink.” Lou fasted for a drinking fountain. 

During eight months of the year, the 
only shelter for homeless people in Santa 
Cruz is in the ISSP, the program which 
houses homeless people in area churches 
at night. Only 28 spaces exist each night 
for the 500 to 1500 homeless of Santa 
Cruz. Lou fasted to increase shelter space. 

Homeless activists locally have called 
for a carpark and a campground for home- 
less people to increase available shelter. 
Other options include bringing more 
churches on in the summer program. The 
situation has become particularly pressing 
after more than a dozen anti-homeless 
beatings since January, not solved, with 
no offer of sanctuary or safe sleeping 
places from the Santa Cruz City Council, 
and an 11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. ban on out- 
door and vehicular sleeping. 

_ Many speculated that outgoing 
Executive Director Karen Gillette was the 
true target of Rice’s hunger strike. On day 
18 of the fast, a television crew inter- 
viewed Rice. As they did so, Gillette, who 
had run the Homeless Services Center for 
seven years, walked by to get her mail. 
The crew attempted to interview Gillette 
about the hunger strike, but she declined, 
leaving the crew to videotape her back as 
she walked hurriedly away. 

But Rice denied that his fast has much to 
do with Gillette or the board of directors. 

“This is not about people,” he 
explained. “This is about conditions. The 
conditions need to improve, and that 
includes how the staff treats clients. If 


Trashing the Social Contract 
from page five m 


On the other hand, the five County 
Supervisors have provided quite well for 
themselves — a neat raise above the 
$72,000 they now earn yearly. Frankly, 
I'd like to see a proposition on the ballot 
to require that San Diego County 
Supervisors would have to live on the 
welfare amounts they provide to mothers 
and GR recipients in this county. 

One of America’s oldest (from 1946) 
and least enforced laws is the guarantee 
of full employment to its citizens. 
Judging from its actions, the federal gov- 


they don’t care — and excuse me for 
using that four-letter word — about the 
people in their programs, they should 
probably find another profession.” - 

- Refusing to leave his spot at the Santa 
Cruz Main Post Office, Lou Rice held 
court with Diane Low and Don Lane of 
the HSC board, and City Councilmembers 
Chris Krohn, Keith Sugar, and Tim 
Fitzmaurice. Mayor Katherine Beiers, 


-who also holds a seat on the board of the 


HSC, visited him twice. On her visit on 
May 4, she promised Rice that the drink- 
ing fountain would be installed and a 
dietitian appointed to supervise the Free 
Meal feeding program. 

Rice was hopeful his goals would be 
accomplished and he could begin eating 
again. But one homeless man who came 


by shook his head and muttered, “You'll © 


be dead long before they do shit! You’re 
giving your life up for nothing.” 

When he was 23 days into his fast, 
Rice said, “I slept very well last night. 
I’ve written letters to my loved ones, and I 
am at peace. I believe Katherine Beiers 
will come through, but if not, I have no 
regrets, and I don’t blame anyone.” 

Donna Maurillo, president of the 
Homeless Services Center, stopped and 
talked to Rice at length without revealing 


she was president of the HSC board. 


Forty-five minutes into the interview, 
Rice told her, “You don’t know very 
much about homeless issues.” She then 
revealed her position on the HSC board. 

On day 27 of Rice’s fast, Ron Cole, the 
incoming executive director of the HSC, 
pulled his car in front of the Santa Cruz 
Post Office. He introduced himself to 
Rice, told him he respected what he was 
doing, and invited him to come and see 
for himself the changes already made at 
the HSC, and the ones about to be made. 

Lou Rice rode over to the HSC in Ron 
Cole’s car, and was shown a shiny, new 
drinking fountain being installed. Cole 
also showed Rice new hygiene methods 
introduced in food preparations, as well as 
the plans for a permanent kitchen already 
budgeted. He said he knew that shelter for 
the Santa Cruz homeless community 
needed to be expanded and that he would 
lobby vigorously for it. He agreed to deal 
with all of Rice’s seven concerns. 

So on May 13, after 27 days of no 
food, Lou Rice broke his fast with a bowl 
of soup. He had brought the focus and the 
attention of the community to the condi- 
tions at the Homeless Services Center, 
enabled the new director to advocate 
strongly for the needed changes, and 
proved to all what even one, very deter- 
mined individual can accomplish. 

Said Rice of his personal motivations 
for doing the hunger strike: “I just 
couldn’t forgive myself for not doing 
something.” 


To check in with the HSC and encour- 
age them to keep their commitment to Lou 
Rice, call them at (831) 458-6020. 


ernment actually fears prosperity for the 
bottom segment of our society. There has 
never been a follow-up study to docu- 
ment just what has happened to the small 
army of people unceremoniously kicked 
off the welfare rolls in the last two-plus 
years. Yet there is also unabashed corpo- 
rate welfare in San Diego and through- 
out America, “from sea to shining sea.” 
An authentic welfare reform would be 
based on the one assistance program that 
is still doing its job: Social Security. 
Social Security offers one national stan- 
dard of support for all senior citizens. 
The same should be true for mothers and 
their children — the future of America. 


St. Mary’s Clients Struggle 


jrom page two 


been the source of an ongoing public 
debate. After an introductory orientation, 
participants in the statewide program 
must find work within two years. During 
that period, child care and transportation 
expenses are subsidized for families par- 
ticipating in welfare-to-work activities. | 
“Our motto is ‘first one job, then 
another job, then a career,’” said 
CalWorks spokeswoman Tamera Brown. 
“Benefits are adjustable as people gradu- 
ally move up the ladder. We try to provide 
‘maximum support so people can find what 
they’re good at and really succeed.” 


families reporting earnings rose 34 per- 
cent from December 1997 to September 
1998, according to the CalWorks quarter- 


decreased by almost 3000 families and 
48.9 percent of enrolled families partici- 
pated in welfare-to-work activities. 

- “Most people are taking the first 
crummy little job they can find,” said 
Edward Barnes, attorney at the East Bay 


Welfare Fails the Test 


| from page five 


survive, and turn to drugs and alcohol for 
comfort. Landlords deny them housing 
because of past evictions. Employers 
won’t hire them because they have no 
phones, regular addresses, or have been 
arrested for illegally sleeping on public 
property. Family members, unable or 
unwilling to share, have abandoned them. 

They go without sleep because shel- 
ters are noisy and dangerous and police 
move them from place to place. The 
numbers of homeless people afflicted 
with tuberculosis, HIV and recently, 
whooping cough, are growing. And not 
one city can build jails and prisons fast 
enough to hold them. 

The message is: “You are homeless 
and poor because you did things wrong. 
I, however, have done things right. I have 
a home, a job and money. Therefore, if 
you want to stay alive, you must let me 
fix you. I will hold food, clothing and 
shelter in front of your face like a carrot 
in order to lead you into a better life. You 
will, if you want to survive, enter into 
taxpayer-supported, life-management- 
skills training programs, self-esteem 


Golden Piggy Awards 


from page nine 


Lenin presented the Ugly Canadian 
Award to charming mining engineer 
Gerald Phillips, also known as “Little 
Hitler” by Westray miners. After Westray, 
Mr.Philips went on to bulldoze a village in 
the Honduras. Unfortunately, villager 
Wilmer Hernandez was in the way of 
“Profit at any cost” and was crushed in the 
process. However, he recovered enough 
from his injuries to present (with some 
help from a Westray mine widow), a love- 
ly all-hemp noose which was placed 
around the neck of Mr. Philips. 

Before announcing winner of the 
Caring for Profit Award, Nurse Ditsy and 
Doctor Titsy (a questionable pair of 
medics) cut into patient Joe Public, tore 
out Medicare’s heart and replaced it with 
a multinational implant. Canadian com- 
pany Apotex earned their golden pig in 
this category by suing a researcher who 
revealed potential liver damage from one 
of Apotex’s new drugs. 

Other pig-toting titans included 
Matthew Barrett of the Royal Bank who 
enraged Miss Piggy by running away to 
the Cayman Islands with Kermit the 


In Alameda County, the number of 


ly report. In addition, county caseloads 


- have seen through welfare’s false charity 


(SLOP) did not happen as their chief 
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Community Law Center. “They’re get- 
ting sold down the river.” - 

CalWorks has flooded the work force 
with low-wage laborers, a myopic practice 
bound to depress the economy and result 
in unemployment, Barnes said. If they lose 
their job, recipients without an education 
or marketable jobs skills would be back at 
square one: no skills, no work. 

“Some families are facing homeless- 
ness or substance abuse or mental illness,” 
Barnes said. “Others are just fed up with 
dealing with the system. The problem is 
that if they don’t go to the orientation, 
they're gonna get sanctioned.” 

Despite the added pressures welfare 
reform places on community agencies, 
Sister Medau remains hopeful that St. 
Mary’s clients will eventually benefit from 
job training and educational opportunities. 

“We're looking at the positive side of 
this,” she said. “Hopefully, enough peo- 
ple will go to school or get into a work 
situation so that the check they get each 
month will continue. I can think of 
clients who will move into this situation 
with ease. Unfortunately, many more 
won’t be able to do that.” 


classes, job readiness programs and, by |. 
god, get clean and sober. And if you can- 
not or will not do this, I will let you die.” 

There are, however, growing numbers 
of people who hate this message. They 


illusions and deceptions. They place their 
trust — despite vast opinions to the con- 
trary — in basic human decency. They 
believe that if food, clothing, housing 
and medical care were a birthright, and if |. 
notions of sin, blame and character were 
given less importance, then life on this 
planet could be good. Much like the 
adage: “Christianity hasn’t failed, we just 
haven’t tried it yet,” true charity-givers 
believe in what hasn’t yet happened, hop- 
ing life has a purpose. 
These are the people and groups who 
have found through their charity, illumi- 
nating light coming from the world’s 
most unlikely source — the cracked and 
the broken. They are voluntary risk-tak- 
ers, willing to sacrifice what they must to 
dispense true charity, not only for poor 
and homeless people, but for themselves 
and for you. We believe it’s more impor- 
tant what we do to each other, than what 
we do for each other. In other words: we 
believe in real charity. Eman 


Frog; Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. for 
recycling plutonium; and International 
Olympic Committee president Juan 
Antonio Samaranch. 

Silicone Creek Wobbly Firesquad and 
the Down But Not Out Chorus were two 
of the many musical acts which enter- 
tained between awards. The ever-glam- 
orous Vanna Tripe served as snort 
prompter and Snort-O-Meter operator. 

Though not nominated for an award, 
Coca-Cola also made an appearance on 
stage with their new singing, dancing 
coke machines and announced their plans 
to install Coke machines in preschools 
and maternity wards (with nipple-modi- 
fied bottles). 

A threatened disruption of the 
Corporate Golden Piggy Awards by the 
Society for the Liberation of Pigs 


organizer was teleported to Halifax. 


Nominations for next year’s awards may 
be sent to the Corporate Golden Pig 
Committee, #415-620 View St., Victoria 
B.C. V8W 3C7; Fax 250-361-3541 or e- 
mail taps@bcl.com by December 15, 1999. 
Want to have your own local Piggy 
Awards? Video tape and organizing kit 
may also be requested from the above 
address for $25 to cover costs and postage. 
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Walt Whitman’s Spirit At 
The Albany Encampment 


A counis and their puppy are two vo the 60 homeless 
people who will be evicted from their Albany camp. 


from page one © 


their welfare and angels would look after 
their needs. Right, Geez. Oh, no! Here 
comes another Whitman verse: 


“To take the best of the farmer’s farm 
and the rich man’s elegant villa, 

and the chaste blessings of the 
well-married couple, and the fruits 

of orchards and flowers of gardens...” 


It’s a bit difficult to wrap our minds 
around such sentiment. Farms and villas, 
orchards and gardens nowadays are tight- 
ly controlled and meticulously guarded. 
We realize there must have been a far dif- 
ferent outlook in those times (mid-19th 
century) for such a respected figure as 
Walt Whitman to blithely espouse what 


- now would be automatically considered 


trespassing and theft, or worse. 
- But this poetry is so free, these senti- 


ments so intuitively right that we must’ 
‘know the secret. How can Mr. Whitman 


walk so freely upon the earth, and we not? 


“Listen! I will be honest with you, 

Ido not offer the old smooth prizes, 

but offer rough new prizes; 

These are the days that must happen to you: 
You shall not heap up what is call’d riches, 
You shall scatter with lavish hand 

all that you earn or achieve...” 


Is he a fool? Or does he know some- 
thing we have forgotten? PEOPLE ARE 
TREES Too! supports the re-examination 
of our accepted concepts of private and 
public property, morality and socially 
acceptable behavior. We know that some 
believe that the earth and most everything 
on it, including ourselves, are creations of 
the Divine, and that ultimately ownership 
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rests with the Creator. This view gives 
rise to the notion that we are but “stew- 
ards” of the land, charged by the 
Almighty with preserving and enhancing 
his handiwork. 

We don’t how this philosophy could be 


-reintegrated into law — maybe it 


couldn’t, at least not right away. At pre- 
sent, there seems to be a strong force tak- 
ing society in the other direction. There is 
a great taking away of the public domain 
and transferring it to private ownership. 
The public airwaves are auctioned off and 
sold like cattle. You and I will never see a 
penny of that money, either. And you can 
bet our children will have to buy them 
back at great loss if — no, when — they 
wake up and decide they want them back. 
Public access to the pool of human 
knowledge and creative resources is also 


quietly being restricted by Congress 


through irrational extensions of copyright, 


trademark, and patent laws. Locally, poor*” 
people can not bed down anywhere, with- ~ 


out incurring either a fine or courting 
arrest. Should one have to pay another to 
walk or sit or sleep upon the earth? Is 
mere existence a condition that should 
require the transfer of wealth to another? 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Honestly, I don’t know. Begin by just 
being aware, I suppose. Aware of how 
you feel when elements of these issues 
come up in your life. If you’re paying 
another for living space, if you pay rent or 
a mortgage, how does that feel? Can you 
freely pick up and go? How would your 
life be different if it were really possible 
to live as freely as Walt Whitman recom- 
mends in “Song of the Open Road.” 
Could it actually be possible? Do you 


A New Tool to Reclaim Old Liberties 


from page four 


lic defender), but rather an infraction 
(where you get neither). 

What can homeless people do if pros- 
ecuted for an infraction? Use the Flory- 
-Edwards-Jacob defense, named after 
three legendary Santa Cruz homeless 
activists who went to jail dozens of time 
to support the civil rights of the poor. 
‘This defense relies on the fact that 
infractions, because they are so minor, 
do not allow jail as a penalty. Hence, if 
you go to trial and are found “guilty” of 
sleeping,- you refuse to do community 
service or pay a fine. 

Instead you point out that the court 
does have the power to enforce a judg- 
ment of a fine by execution as in the case 
of a civil judgment (e.g., confiscate and 
sell your blanket or backpack for the 
amount owed). It could also, in the case of 
a violation of the Vehicle Code, try and 
jail you for the separate misdemeanor of 
Failure to Pay. But, alas for the authori- 


ties, sleeping ban infractions are not vehi- 
cle code violations, so there. is no Failure 
to Pay law that pertains to them! 

Defendants can cite Attorney 
General’s Opinion 63 Att Gen Op. 418 
(1980) which holds, “the power of the 
court to enforce payment of fines is regu- 
lated by those sections which do not 
authorize imprisonment for nonpay- 
ment.” Hence, judges — if they follow 
the law — cannot hold you in contempt 
or simply order you on pain of jail to pay 
sleeping ban fines. 

Santa Cruz courts have divided evenly 
on whether defendants can apply this 
Flory-Edwards-Jacob defense. Most 
recently, van-dweller Dennis Rehm 
refused to pay a fine for sleeping in his 
vehicle, declaring he would rather go to 
jail. After Attorney Kate Wells presented 
the F-E-J defense on Rehm’s behalf, the 
judge suppressed the warrant, though 
warning that another would soon issue. 
Four weeks later, none had. Rehm had 
quietly won his case. 


A couple enjoy the sweep of nature at the 


Photos by John Lionheart 
Albany landfill — blue skies above, concrete and rebar below. 


want it to be possible? ; 
And if you are currently charging 
another for living space, if you’re a land- 
lord or a mortgage holder, how does that 
feel? Are you comfortable with the moral- 
ity of what you do? Can you imagine not 
charging for what you do, or doing it with 
less of a profit motive? What would you 
rather be doing with your life, if your own 


right to live where you want was less con- 


ditional on the permission of others? 
PEOPLE ARE TREES Too! is yet a small 
seedling of an organization, conceived at 
a confab with some of the long-time “resi- 
dents” of the old Albany landfill near 
Golden Gate Fields horse racetrack, who 
are being formally evicted by the City and 
County on June 15. Some of these folks 
have lived there for as long as 10 years or 
more. They have built handmade shelters 
out of cast-off building material, and 


many get up and go to work like you or I. 
"Some ‘are recyclers’ who go to pick up » 


stray bottles and cans at four in the morn- 
ing. Some are laborers or carpénters or 
trained in other manual arts. Some cannot 
work due to illness or disability and col- 
lect a small stipend from the government. 
They are mostly shy people, extra sensi- 
tive to the unnatural demands of modern 
society. They live in that place because 
it’s the best they can afford. 

PEOPLE ARE TREES Too! holds forth no 
solution, only possibilities. Maybe a way 
could be worked out to allow some of the 
more established residents to “purchase” 
the land and hold it in stewardship. 
Maybe they could be hired by the city as 
resident caretakers or groundskeepers: 

Maybe it is not even legally “land” at 
all (actually it’s just a heap of garbage, 
the original surface was beneath the bay); 
maybe the traditional laws of salvage 
apply. One of the longer-term residents is 


by Julia Vinograd 


Schoolboy, schoolboy, what did you learn in school today? 
| learned to plant a potato in a jelly glass. 

| leaned to plant a child in a long-legged lass. 

| learned to plant.a bomb to blow up the class. 

And that’s what I learned in school today, 

that’s what | learned in school. 


Schoolboy, schoolboy, what will you do now? 
I'll take death to your wars, I’ll make you proud. 
I'll kill a foreign screaming crowd 

and I'll graduate in a burning shroud. 


And that’s what I'll do now, 
that’s what I’ll do now. 


Schoolboy, schoolboy, who brought this to pass? 

| see your face when | look in the glass. 

Your countries send jets chanting “keep off the grass” 
and who do you think teaches my class 

where | learn to lie under the potatoes | plant? 


Where | learn to lie so siill. 


For The Columbine High Schoat Killings 


Albany Landfill 
by Jimbow the Hobow 


Moon burn on an April night 
Changing into May Day flight 
Landfill changing into a time zone, 
White bone. 

The hold out? That the ocean 
Gives them no rest. 

I only hope for the best! 

I’ve kept this place, betting 

To end a race, beating time. 

The flowers are blooming 

Birds are singing near. 

But I see a time zone coming 
On a full moon night. 

Goats hide in bushes, delighted 
At following the silvery 

Haze of the moon’s flight. 

By day the sun shines a blue 
Clarity as in no other place. 

For the time zone keeps coming, 
Flashing closer. 

The ocean knows somehow. 

So as all things here, 

Even the residents are unsure - 
Their ears tied to the ground. 
For five and one half years 

I’ve spent here, - 

Watching the seasons come and go. 
But this time I want it real slow. 
Landfill fleet, here to go, 

I’m sorry but not crazy. 


Jimbow the Hobow (James ‘Lee Bala) is 
a longtime Berkeley street person who has 
been homeless and ridden the rails a lot. 


obviously part Native Sneek, maybe 
this “land” could be- returned to his stew- 
ardship. Was it ever legally signed away 
by his ancestors?’ 

PEOPLE ARE TREES Too! invites any 


interested parties to show up at the landfill 


on any/every Sunday at 2 p.m. or so in the 
afternoon, until the posted eviction date of 
June 15, to meet other interested parties 
and exchange poetry and possibilities. 


‘This is not an “organized event.” PEOPLE 


ARE TREES Too! has no official permit, 
nor knows of any.requirement for one, at 
least not yet. 

_ PEOPLE ARE TREES Too! can be con- 
tacted by mail: John Lionheart; 2342 
Shattuck Ave., Suite 108; Berkeley, CA 
94704. Online information can be found 
at the www.iPoet.com website; click on 
the “Features” bar in the iPoet “cafes.” 
The complete “Song of the Open Road” 
can also be found through the iPoet site. 


“Henceforth I ask not good Uaioe I 
myself.am good fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone 
no more, need nothing... 
Strong and content, I travel the open road.” 
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All excerpts from “Song of the Open Road, 
by Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass, 1856. 
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SPARECHANGERS 
by Julia Vinograd 
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If poverty is indecent 
sparechangers are flashers, 
exposing empty hands 
with a snarling laugh, 
traumatizing 
well brought up wallets 
until they lose control 
of some quarters 
and run away 
trying to pretend 
it never happened; 
they never met 
the bourgeoisie bogeyman. 
“If you don’t work hard 
|you’ll wind up in the streets,” 
| | doubtless 
4 |a fate worse than death. 
|The sparechangers shrug 
landstrike 
an even more flamboyant stance 
where respectable eyes 
| trip over them, 
flinch away __ 
|and back again 
in horrified fascination. 
| Insulting, shocking, 
dirty — 
lallthe words _ 
that used to cling 
(oh so furtively) 


Julia Vinograd blows bubbles alongside her painted likeness. 
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to sex. 

The sparechangers laugh 
ambiguously _ 

i and i deny nothing. 


Man With A Shopping Cart 
by Julia Vinograd 


I remember cloud castles in the air, 
top-heavy wishes that oe fall down 
just blow away. 

This evening I saw a man go by 

talking to himself 

pushing cloud castles in his shopping cart. 
His wishes. : 
A pile as magnificently broken as the Watts Towers 
and not a single thing of use. 

The wind had blown him away, apart, 

clutching at clouds. 

His shopping cart full; 
his shopping cart empty. a 

I remember watching the cloud shapes a 

and giving them haphazard names. 

Doesn’t that cloud look like a giraffe 

with the neck blowing longer? 

Doesn’t that one next to it look like a giant turtle? 
And doesn’t that cloud on the edge of the sky 
bent over and pushing the horizon, 
doesn’t that one look something like a man? 


~ 


ha 


The Aluminum Harvester (left) by Jos Sances updates Millet’s The Sower. 


